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CHAPTER  I. 

|OPSEY  had  a  great  sorrow.      It  was  that  she 

was  obliged  to  eat  her  dinner  with  a  spoon 

and   fork,    instead   of  cutting   it   up   with   a 

knife  Hke  other  people  did. 

But  when  a  little  girl  wants  to  play  at  being  John  the 

groom  at  his  dinner,  and  puts  her  knife  into  her  mouth 

as  she  eats,  and  won  t  leave  off  when  Nurse  tells  her, 

what  is  to  be  done  ? 

.  This  was  how  Popsey  came  to  have  her  knife  taken 

away,  although  she  was  quite  too  old  to  eat  with  a  spoon. 

When  father  came  into  the  nursery  one  day  he  heard 

all  about  it,  for  he  asked  why  she  could  not  cut  up  her 

own  dinner. 

'  Miss  Popsey  is  a  naughty  little  girl  with  her  knife, 
if  you  please,  sir,'  said  Nurse. 

*  If  I  please  ?'  said  father  ;  '  but  I  don't  please  at  all.' 

It  was  on  a  Saturday.     Popsey  liked  Saturdays  and 

Sundays    better   than    any  other   days,    because   father 

13 
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stayed  at  home  the  whole  time  then.  On  other  days  he 
often  rode  away  on  his  horse  into  the  town,  or  to  other 
places,  and  did  not  come  back  till  Popsey  was  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

When  it  was  fine  enough,  the  groom  led  Chestnut 
the  horse  along  the  road,  while  father  walked  through 
the  wood,  and  met  him  at  the  end  of  the  path  by  the  stile 
leading  into  the  high-road.  He  wanted  to  look  carefully 
at  the  trees,  and  watch  how  they  were  growing,  and 
whether  there  were  any  broken  branches  to  be  cut  off; 
and  then  Popsey  walked  through  the  wood  with  him,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  run  back  by  herself,  for  it  was  not  far. 
The  little  wood  was  a  part  of  her  father  s  grounds,  and 
lay  within  his  gates. 

Popsey  enjoyed  this  little  walk  with  father  very  much 
indeed,  especially  now  that  mother  was  away,  and  she 
was  left  alone  at  home  with  Nurse. 

As  she  held  her  father  s  hand,  or  skipped  along  near 
his  side,  he  would  often  tell  her  a  story.  Father  could 
tell  a  story  about  anything,  and  Popsey  tried  to  puzzle 
him  sometimes  by  finding  something  which  seemed  to 
have  no  story  In  it  at  all,  and  saying,  *  Tell  a  story 
about  that  stone,  father,'  or,  *  Tell  a  story  about  what 
that  squirrel  up  in  the  tree  is  thinking  of.' 
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But  father  could  always  tell  one.  It  was  of  no  use 
trying  to  puzzle  him,  for  he  would  pick  up  the  stone  and 
hold  it  to  his  ear,  after  looking  at  the  marks  on  it,  and 
then  he  would  pretend  that  the  stone  had  whispered  to 
him  a  wonderful  tale  of  how  the  earth  was  once  full  of 
flying  dragons  and  huge  birds  larger  than  elephants,  and 
that  they  had  all  been  turned  into  stone  long  ago,  and 
that  this  one  was  a  bit  of  the  backbone  of  a  great  beast, 
something  like  a  crocodile,  only  a  hundred  times  as  big. 
It  made  Popsey  feel  glad  that  she  did  not  live  at  that 
time,  for  the  story  was  quite  true. 

Or  he  would  say  that  the  squirrel  up  in  the  tree  was 
thinking  what  a  tiresome  thing  it  was  that  the  filbert 
bushes  in  the  garden  should  have  suddenly  been  stripped, 
just  as  he  and  the  dormouse  and  the  nut-hatch  had  settled 
down  comfortably  to  a  feast.  '  The  nut-hatch  ate  fairly, 
for  he  only  took  as  many  nuts  as  he  wanted  at  the  time, 
and  ate  them  at  the  garden  gate.  I  saw  him  squeeze 
one  into  a  crack,  and  then  cling  on,  head  downwards,  and 
hammer  at  it  till  he  got  at  the  inside.  The  squirrel 
heard  the  tapping,  and  knew  what  it  meant,  and  I 
suppose  the  field-mouse  did  too,  for  I  went  down  and 
found  them  both  there.  The  squirrel  split  his  nuts,  and 
the  field-mouse  nibbled  neat   round  holes   in   his :  but 
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they  both  carried  away  so  many  to  hide  in  holes  for  the 
winter,  that  they  would  soon  have  taken  all  my  share  too, 
so  I  had  to  get  the  nuts  gathered  in  as  fast  as  I  could, 
though  they  were  scarcely  ripe.' 

Then,  after  the  story,  when  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  path  where  the  stile  was,  where  Chestnut  was  scrap- 
ing the  ground  with  her  fore-foot,  and  arching  her  shining 
neck,  because  she  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off,  and 
wanted  the  time  to  come  for  John  to  loose  the  rein, 
Popsey  stood  on  the  lowest  bar  of  the  stile  for  a  moment, 
to  watch  father  ride  away.  She  felt  very  proud  that  she 
was  trusted  to  go  home  alone,  without  Nurse  or  anybody  ; 
and  sometimes,  on  the  w^ay  back,  she  played  at  being 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  going  alone  through  the  forest 
— only  it  was  not  quite  a  nice  game  when  you  began  to 
think  about  the  wolf. 

The  next  Saturday  after  he  had  seen  her  eating  her 
dinner  with  a  spoon,  and  looking  rather  dismal,  father 
came  up  to  the  nursery  with  a  parcel  in  his  pocket. 
Father  often  did  come  up  to  the  nursery  with  parcels  in 
his  pocket  for  Popsey,  and  generally  it  did  not  take  long 
for  her  to  open  them  and  find  out  what  was  inside.  But 
when  father  took  out  this  parcel,  he  lifted  Popsey  on  to 
his  knee,  and  closed   his   hand  round   the  packet  quite 
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tightly,  to  keep  her  little  fingers  from  taking  off  the  paper. 
Then  he  took  It  off  himself,  and  Inside  It  was  a  bright 
red  leather  case.  There  was  a  little  hook  In  front,  and 
father  undid  this  and  opened  the  case.  Inside,  lying  on 
a  soft  bed  of  white  velvet  and  silk,  were  the  most  lovely 
shining  golden  knife  and  fork,  with  a  little  spoon  beside 
them. 

'  Oh,  father,'  said  Popsey  in  a  whisper,  '  how 
beautiful !     They  couldn't  be  for  me  ? ' 

'  They  are  for  you,  Popsey,'  said  father  a  little  gravely, 
as  he  shut  up  the  case  again, — 'at  least,  "For  a  good 
little  girl,"  is  written  on  the  top  of  the  case.  You  shall 
have  them  for  your  own  when  you  have  been  good  for 
a  week.' 

A  week  seemed  a  perfect  lifetime  to  Popsey,  and 
her  bright  face  clouded.  What  good  was  It  to  have  any- 
thing promised  to  you  so  far  off  as  that  '^.  Then  she 
remembered  how^  many  times  a  day,  especially  since 
mother  had  been  away.  Nurse  had  been  obliged  to  say, 
*  What  a  naughty  little  girl  you  are,  to  be  sure.  Miss 
Popsey ! '  As  she  thought  of  this,  the  chance  of  the 
knife  and  fork  seemed  to  grow  very  slender  indeed. 

'  But  Nurse  Is  such  a  cross  thing,'  she  began,  in  a 
fretful  little  voice  ;  '  she  always  says  I'm  naughty.' 
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'I  shan't  ask  Nurse,'  said  father  quickly.  'And  I 
don't  think  that  Nurse  is  ''  a  cross  thing,"  unless  you  are  a 
cross  thing  yourself — eh  ? '  and  he  smiled.  *  There  is 
some  one  who  will  know  at  the  end  of  the  week  better 
than  Nurse  whether  Popsey  has  been  good  or  not.  I 
shall  ask  /ici\ 

'  Who  is  that,  father  ? '  said  Popsey,  looking  up.  '  Is 
it  mother  ? ' 

'  Even  mother  is  not  clever  enough  to  know  what 
Popsey  does  when  she  is  not  with  her,'  said  father. 
'  No  ;  not  mother.' 

'  There  is  nobody  else  but  pussy  and  me.' 

'  It  isn't  pussy,'  said  father. 

Popsey  looked  quite  bewildered. 

'  It  is  yotc,'  said  father.  '  Yozt^  will  know  better  than 
any  one  else  at  the  end  of  the  week  whether  you  have 
been  good  or  not.  So  I  shall  ask  you  yourself.  Now, 
would  you  like  one  more  peep  at  the  knife  and  fork 
before  I  put  them  away?' 

So  Popsey  had  one  more  peep,  and  thought  they 
looked  more  delightful  even  than  before.  A  week  did 
not  seem  so  very  long,  after  all. 

*  And  it  is  very  easy  to  be  good,'  said  Popsey. 
'You've    only    got     to    keep    on    saying    ''/    will    be 
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good','    and    then    you    are.       It's    very    easy — isn't    it, 
father  ?  ^ 

'  Is  it,  my  pet?'  said  father.  As  he  kissed  Popsey 
and  set  her  on  the  ground  he  looked  rather  sad,  but  all 
he  said  was,  '  Come  out  into  the  garden  now,  Popsey.' 

So  she  ran  to  Nurse  and  had  her  hat  put  on  in  a 
minute,  and  she  and  father  went  out  together. 

It  was  bright  and  warm  out  of  doors,  and  almost 
everything  that  Popsey  saw  was  dancing.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  why  she  was  obliged  to  dance  herself  all 
down  the  garden  path  ;  for  the  air  was  full  of  dancing 
flies  and  gnats,  and  the  leaves  which  the  wind  was 
beginning  to  blow  off  the  trees  danced  in  circles  round 
her  feet,  the  little  flowers  danced  in  the  grass  and  in  the 
borders,  and  as  they  passed  out  of  the  garden  the  little 
waves  danced  on  the  duck  pond  in  the  meadow  where 
the  ducks  and  fowls  lived. 

The  birds  were  enjoying  themselves  very  much  in 
the  trees,  although  the  summer  was  gone ;  for  they  said, 
*  Dear  me  !  now  we  have  reared  all  the  little  ones,  we 
can  have  a  little  peace  ! ' — yet,  when  spring  came  round, 
they  would  all  be  ready  and  eager  to  build  their  nests 
over  again. 

The  hens  were  walking  about  with   their  chickens, 
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and  they  seemed  very  contented,  all  but  the  old  brown 
hen  at  the  corner  of  the  field,  where  the  grass  was  rather 
long.  She  seemed  to  be  in  great  trouble,  for  she  had 
lost  sight  of  one  of  her  litde  fluffy,  yellow  babies.  This 
foolish  litde  chick  had  not  listened  to  the  cluck,  cluck ! 
of  his  mother,  but  had  lagged  behind  at  an  ant's  nest, 
where  she  had  been  scratching  up  the  ants'  eggs  for 
them.  She  had  called  her  chicks  away,  and  they  had  all 
followed  but  this  one ;  he  was  picking  up  the  eggs  still, 
— although  they  were  not  eggs  really,  but  young  ants 
rolled  up  in  bundles, — and  eating  them  as  fast  as 
possible.  They  were  so  nice,  and  all  the  other  chickens 
were  gone,  so  that  this  greedy  little  fellow^  had  it  all  to 
himself,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  liked  that  best. 
'  It's  no  good  finding  anything  when  the  others  are 
looking,'  he  said,  '  for  they  always  want  to  have  a  bit, 
and  you  have  to  give  it  to  them,  or  else  run  about  with 
the  worm  or  whatever  it  is  till  you  are  quite  tired.' 

He  could  hear  his  mother  calling  to  him  quite  plainly, 
but  he  did  not  attend,  because  he  liked  gobbling  better. 

Presently  the  little  chicken  pecked  at  an  ant,  and 
missed  him  ;  and  that  ant  went  away  and  told  all  the 
others  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come,  and  that  a 
dreadful  monster  was  on  the  ant-hill,  eating  up  all  their 
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children  alive.  And  the  other  ants  believed  it ;  so  they 
all  ran  out  and  snatched  up  their  eggs  in  their  mouths, 
though  they  were  bigger  than  themselves,  and  they  ran 
away  and  hid  them,  till  there  was  not  one  left.  When 
the  chicken  found  that  there  was  no  more  to  eat,  he 
began  to  look  anxiously  round  for  his  mother  and  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  Then  he  opened  his  mouth  very 
wide  and  cried,  'Peep,  peep,  peep,/^^/,  PEEP!'  which 
meant,  *  O  dear !  O  dear !  I  shall  never  see  my  dear 
mother  any  more.      I  am  a  lost  chicken  ! ' 

The  grass  was  only  long  enough  to  come  up  to 
Popsey's  ankles,  but  it  was  like  a  great  wood  to  the 
little  chicken,  and  he  ran  to  and  fro  in  a  terrible 
state. 

The  mother-hen  never  forgot  him,  but  kept  fussing 
here  and  there,  cackling  and  calling  all  the  v/hile.  But 
the  foolish  little  chickabiddy  made  such  an  outcry  that 
he  could  hear  nothing  but  his  own  voice  ;  he  did  not 
listen  to  his  mother  at  all,  so  he  was  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  her  every  moment. 

'  Oh,  what  a  silly  little  chicken  ! '  said  Popsey.  She 
could  not  help  laughing  to  see  the  pretty  little  fellow  in 
such  a  fright,  while  his  mother  was  really  only  a  few 
yards  off. 
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'Why  doesn't  he  stop  calHng  out  so,  and  just  Hsten  ? 
Then  he  would  know  which  way  to  run.      Oh,  you  little 
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goosic  !  this  way,' — said   Popsey ;  and  she  tried  to  catch 
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the  little  ball  of  down,  but  it  struggled  out  from  between 
her  hands,  and  cried  louder  than  ever. 

The  mother-hen  came  rushing  up  with  her  feathers 
all  stuck  out  like  a  mop,  and  she  made  a  crooning, 
comfortable  noise  when  she  saw  the  lost  chicken.  Then 
she  squatted  down  in  a  warm,  dusty  place,  and  all  the 
chickens  gathered  under  her  wings  and  peeped  out 
between  her  feathers,  till  the  old  hen  looked  as  if  she  had 
half  a  dozen  heads  and  a  dozen  legs.  And  there  they 
all  went  to  sleep,  and  I  daresay  they  had  good  dreams. 

'  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  chick  it  was  ! '  said  Popsey. 
'  But  I  shouldn't  be  so  silly  as  that  if  I  lost  my  way  ; 
I  should  have  left  off  makinof  such  a  noise,  and  listened.' 

Popsey  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  indoors,  playing 
with  Alexandra,  her  doll.  She  was  called  Alexandra 
after  the  Princess  of  Wales,  because  Popsey  had  seen 
a  picture  of  the  Princess's  sweet,  kind  face,  and  she 
fancied  that  her  dolly  looked  like  it ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Princess  would  not  have  felt  flattered.  And  she 
told  Alexandra  about  the  knife  and  fork  ;  but  Alexandra 
did  not  show  so  much  interest  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Yet  sometimes,  when  people  do  not  show  it, 
they  feel  all  the  more. 

Then  Popsey  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  thought 
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no  more  about  the  matter  till  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday.  When  she  awoke,  she  said,  'This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  days  when  I  have  to  be  good.' 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Popsey  used  to  learn  her 
Catechism  with  mother,  and  she  liked  that  very  much, 
because  mother  used  to  talk  to  her  and  to  tell  her  stories 
in  between. 

Popsey  could  not  say  the  long  answers  by  herself, 
but  she  liked  saying  the  ones  she  did  know.  She  was 
always  very  glad,  too,  when  mother's  turn  came  to  say 
something.  There  was  one  place  where  mother  had 
quite  a  long  piece  to  say,  beginning,  '  My  good  child, 
know  this — thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of 
thyself.'  Popsey  liked  this  for  two  reasons  :  partly 
because  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  called  a  good  child 
by  the  Catechism,  but  mostly  because  when  it  came  to, 
'  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  if  thou  canst  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,'  she  knew  the  answer  to  it  so  very  w^ell.  But 
mother  would  not  let  her  say  it  fast,  although  Popsey 
sometimes  wanted  to,  just  to  show  how  well  she  knew 
it ;  for  mother  liked  Popsey  to  stay  for  a  minute  when 
she  said,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  and  think  whether 
there  was  anything  which  she  could  remember  having 
done  which  was  wrong.      '  You  will  always  know  if  you 
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think,'  said  mother.  So  Popsey  would  shut  her  eyes 
very  tight  and  think. 

But  when  she  had  to  say  her  Catechism  to  Nurse 
instead,  Popsey  forgot  what  her  mother  had  said  before 
she  went  away,  about  trying  to  be  as  good  with  Nurse  as 
she  was  with  mother,  and  Popsey  did  not  attend,  because 
she  found  it  dull  without  the  stories.  She  did  not  even 
try  to  get  through  the  long  answers,  but  just  drawled  on 
after  Nurse  as  she  read  them  out  of  the  book. 

All  this  while  Popsey's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  poor 
little  chaffinch  with  a  broken  wing  and  only  half  a  tail, 
which  was  in  a  cage  in  the  window.  He  was  a  little 
bird  which  the  cook  had  taken  away  from  pussy,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  a  cage,  because  the  cat  would 
have  caught  him  again  directly  if  he  had  been  left  to  flutter 
awav,  for  with  a  broken  wins:  he  was  not  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  was  happier  in  a  cage  until  his  wing 
was  well,  and  the  feathers  in  his  tail  were  grown  again  ; 
although  no  bird  can  like  being  shut  up,  any  more  than  a 
child  would  like  to  be  kept  always  in  one  room.  Chaflie 
was  a  great  pet  with  Popsey,  and  he  knew  her  quite 
well.  He  would  put  his  head  on  one  side  when  he  saw 
her  coming,  and  cry  '  Tu-wheet ! '  Then  he  w^ould  hop 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage  as  quick  as  he  could,  to 
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eat  the  hemp-seeds  and  groundsel  which  Popsey  held 
up  to  him.  He  would  split  each  hemp-seed  like  a 
walnut, — they  seemed  as  big  as  walnuts  to  him,  and 
quite  as  nice. 

A  day  or  two  before,  father  had  made  a  beautiful 
swing  for  Chaffie.  But  Chaffie  was  afraid  of  it  ;  he 
thought  it  must  be  some  kind  of  trap  to  catch  little  birds 
and  hold  them  tight,  for  he  had  lost  half  his  tail  in  one 
once.  So  he  gave  a  queer  look  at  the  swing  the  first 
day  that  it  was  hung  in  his  cage,  as  if  he  were  saying, 
'  No,  thank  you ;  never  again  ! '  and  hopped  round  and 
round  the  old  perches,  which  he  knew  were  safe  and 
sound. 

The  next  day  father  tied  some  tempting  bunches  of 
millet  to  the  swing ;  but  when  Chaffie  found  that  he  could 
not  reach  them,  even  by  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  cage 
and  hanging  down  head  foremost,  he  preferred  to  go 
without  them,  rather  than  get  on  to  that  new-fangled 
perch. 

Popsey  had  been  looking  for  a  long  time  to  see 
whether  Chaffie  had  got  used  to  the  swing,  as  father  said 
he  soon  would.  She  was  looking  all  the  while  she  said 
the  Catechism,  and  just  when  it  came  to  '  My  good  child, 
know  this,'  instead  of  the  proper  answer  she  cried  out, — 
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'  Oh,  he's  on  the  swing ! '  and  clapped  her  hands. 

Poor  Nurse  tried  hard  to  make  Popsey  attend,  but 
she  only  fidgeted  more  and  more.  When  she  was  told 
to  turn  her  back  to  Chaffie,  so  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  watch  him,  she  amused  herself  instead  by 
climbing  up  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  instead  of  stand- 
ing quietly  with  folded  hands,  as  she  did  when  mother 
was  there. 

At  last  she  trusted  too  much  to  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  down  she  came  on  the  floor,  catching  at  the  table- 
cloth to  save  herself.  All  the  things  on  the  table  came 
down  crash  !  after  her,  and  the  bowl  of  pretty  gold  fish, 
which  father  had  given  her,  was  dragged  off  too,  and 
broken.  The  poor  little  fishes  sprang  about  on  the 
carpet,  shining  like  flames.  They  could  not  think  what 
had  happened.  They  thought  the  world  was  full  of 
water  everywhere,  so  they  tried  to  swim  ;  but,  of  course, 
they  couldn't  on  the  floor  ;  they  could  only  flap  here  and 
there,  gasping  for  breath. 

Popsey  began  to  cry,  but  Nurse  ran  quickly  to  fetch 
a  basin  of  water,  and  she  picked  up  the  poor  fishes  and 
the  green  weeds  and  the  water  snails,  and  put  them  in. 
After  all,  they  were  not  hurt ;  but  the  nursery  floor 
looked  like  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  so  Nurse  shut  up  the 
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book  in  despair,  and  sent  Popsey  downstairs  while  she 
and  the  housemaid  cleared  up  all  the  mess. 

Popsey  had  to  go  to  bed  early,  because  the  nursery 
was  not  fit  for  her  to  stay  in.  When  the  time  came  for 
her  to  say  her  prayers  she  thought  of  mother,  and  as 
she  shut  her  eyes  tight  to  try  and  remember  whether  she 
had  done  anything  wrong  that  day,  something  seemed 
to  prick  her  when  she  thought  of  how  badly  she  had 
said  her  Catechism,  although  she  had  promised  mother 
to  be  just  as  good  as  if  she  were  at  home  herself. 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  been  so  very  good  to-day,'  she 
said  to  herself;  '  but  to-morrow  I  will.  Nobody  can  be 
good  always.  To-morrow  I  shall  think  more  about  the 
knife  and  fork,  and  then  I  am  certain  to  be  quite  good.' 


©ftapter  ^econ^ 


'  Darkly  brown  thy  body  is, 
Till  the  sunshine,  striking  in, 

Alchemise  its  dulness — 
When  the  sleek  curls  manifold 
Flash  all  over  into  gold, 
With  a  burnished  fulness.' 

E.  B.  Browning 


CHAPTER  II. 

HE  next  morning  was  very  fine,   so   Popsey 
and  her  father  walked  together  through  the 
wood  as  far  as  the  stile  which  led  into  the 
road,    w^here    father   would    have    to    leave 
Popsey  to  go  back  alone. 

Before  they  had  gone  many  steps,  or  Popsey  had  had 
time  to  ask  father  for  a  story,  as  she  almost  always  did, 
she  heard  a  rustling  among  the  fallen  leaves  beneath  a 
large  tree. 

'  Hush  ! '  whispered  father,  pressing  Popsey 's  hand, 
and  pointing  to  something  small  and  grey  which  was 
creeping  about  among  the  leaves.  It  was  a  small  creature 
with  a  sharp  nose  and  bright  black  eyes,  and  the  moment 
it  saw  Popsey  and  her  father  It  trotted  across  the  path, 
and  tried  to  glide  away  among  the  yellow  ferns  without 
being  seen.  But  when  Popsey 's  father  ran  a  little  way 
after  it,  the  thing  stopped,  curled  Itself  up  into  a  prickly 
ball,  and  lay  quite  still. 

31 
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'  This  is  a  hedgehog,  Popsey,'  said  father,  as  he 
touched  it  gently  with  his  foot,  rolHng  it  towards  her. 
'  Pick  it  up,  if  you  can.  Just  put  down  your  hand,  and 
feel  how  prickly  he  can  make  himself,  if  he  likes.  Now, 
if  you  keep  quite  still  and  watch,  you  will  see  him  unroll 
himself,  and  presently  he  will  run  away.' 

Popsey  kept  quite  quiet,  and  watched.  After  a  few 
minutes  a  crack  seemed  to  come  in  the  ball,  and  two 
black  eyes  peeped  out,  then  a  sharp  nose,  then  one  foot 
stole  slyly  after  another,  till  at  last  the  little  hedge-pig 
was  quite  unrolled,  and  he  stole  quietly  off. 

*  Oh,  what  a  funny  little  thing ! '  said  Popsey,  laugh- 
ing with  pleasure.  '  How  I  should  like  to  have  him  to 
keep ! ' 

'  If  you  were  to  keep  him,  and  let  him  get  tame,  he 
would  soon  learn  to  know  you,  and  when  you  handled 
him  he  would  contrive  to  make  his  prickles  lie  flat,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  you,  if  you  were  gentle.  But  if  a  stranger 
touched  him  roughly,  he  would  make  their  hands  bleed 
almost.  That  was  only  a  young  hedgehog,  and  so  he 
was  very  small,  and  his  thorns  were  not  so  hard  and 
sharp  as  they  will  be  by  and  by.' 

*  How  did  the  hedgehog  get  all  over  thorns  ?'  asked 
Popsey. 
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'  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  It/  said  father. 
'  Is  It  a  true  story,  or  only  a  little  true  ? ' 
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THE  LITTLE  HEDGE-PIG  WAS   QUITE  UNROLLED 
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'  It  is  a  fairy  story,'  said  father,  '  but  it  is  a  little  true 
too.  Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  went  out  to  pick 
violets  in  a  wood.  It  was  in  a  fairy  country,  where 
many  strange  things  were  always  coming  to  pass.  It 
was  the  same  country  where  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
lived,  and  where  the  wolves  could  talk,  and  the  fairies 
did  what  they  pleased. 

'  Well,  she  went  through  a  wood  very  much  like  this 
one,  and  she  looked  everywhere  for  the  violets,  but  at 
first  she  could  not  find  any  at  all,  so  she  went  on  and  on. 
She  could  smell  violets  quite  plainly,  but  still  she  could 
not  see  any.  At  last  she  came  to  a  bank.  On  this 
bank  there  grew  a  great  bed  of  nettle  plants,  which  did 
nothing  but  sting  and  sting,  and  hidden  away  under- 
neath there  grew  a  bed  of  lovely  white  violets,  which 
did  nothing  but  bloom  and  bloom. 

'  The  scent  of  the  violets  stole  out,  and  was  so  sweet 
that  everybody  who  passed  by  stopped  to  wonder  where 
it  came  from,  but  they  could  not  find  out  where  the 
violets  grew,  because  the  violets  were  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek,  and  did  not  want  any  one  to  find  out  where 
they  had  hidden  themselves.  And  if  they  could  have  seen 
them,  most  likely  they  would  have  been  afraid  to  gather 
the  flowers,  because  of  the  nettles  which  stung  so  much. 
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'  The  little  girl  peeped  in  between  the  nettle  leaves, 
and  she  saw  the  violets  there,  and  wanted  very  much 
to  get  them.  So  she  stretched  out  her  hand  very  care- 
fully to  grasp  the  largest  of  the  violets  without  touching 
the  nettles,  but  just  as  she  had  gathered  the  violet,  she 
felt  a  great  nettle  prick,  and  she  dropped  it,  although 
she  could  smell  the  sweet  fragrance. 

'  Now,  in  every  nettle  plant  there  sat  a  little  fairy, 
armed  with  sharp,  poisoned  darts,  which  he  flung  at 
every  one  who  came  near ;  and  in  each  violet  there  sat 
a  sweet  little  spirit,  who  breathed  out  sweet  perfume. 
When  the  little  girl  broke  off  the  violet,  this  good  little 
fairy  flew  up  and  settled  on  her  shoulder,  close  to  her 
ear ;  and  as  she  touched  the  sting-nettle,  the  little  fairy 
with  the  poisoned  darts  flew  up  and  sat  on  the  other 
shoulder,  close  to  her  other  ear. 

'  The  nettle  fairy  whispered  to  her  that  it  was  tire- 
some looking  for  violets  for  her  sick  mother,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  fun  to  go  and  play. 

'  The  violet  fairy,  on  the  other  side,  whispered, 
''  And  yet  the  scent  of  violets  is  so  sweet  to  a  poor  sick 
person  who  cannot  go  out  to  get  them  for  herself,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  play  after."  It  seemed 
to    the  little  girl   that   two  voices  told  her  to  do  two 
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different  things.  Which  must  she  Hsten  to  ?  She  stood 
still  to  think.  Then  she  saw  her  little  playfellows 
running  down  the  lane  on  their  way  to  the  fields  to 
make  daisy-chains,  and  they  were  shouting  and  laughing 
as  they  went.  "Poor  mother!  how  dull  she  is  at 
home ! "  whispered  the  little  violet  fairy.  But  the  little 
girl  did  not  listen  ;  she  ran  away  after  the  others,  and 
they  all  began  to  play  together.  All  the  time  they 
played,  the  nettle  fairy  still  sat  on  the  little  girl's 
shoulder,  trying  to  make  her  quarrelsome  and  unkind, 
instead  of  gentle  and  good-tempered.  It  kept  on  trying 
to  put  sharp,  stinging  words  into  her  mouth,  and  thrust- 
ing its  tiny  poisoned  arrows  into  her  hands,  that  she 
might  shoot  them  at  other  people.  It  was  of  no  use 
for  the  violet  spirit  on  the  other  side  to  whisper  sweet, 
loving  words  instead ;  this  foolish  little  girl  would  listen 
to  the  nettle  fairy. 

'  No  one  could  think  what  had  happened  to  her 
when  she  went  home,  she  was  so  cross  and  fretful,  even 
to  her  sick  mother  and  her  baby  brother.  Her  words 
grew  so  sharp  and  unkind  that  they  would  bring  tears 
into  people's  eyes,  and  at  school  they  were  afraid  to 
speak  to  her  or  play  with  her  at  all. 

'  The  poisoned  arrows   from   the    nettle   seemed  to 
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have  grown  all  over  her,  too,  until  people  were  afraid  to 
come  near  her,  and  at  last  they  all  said,  "Why,  you  are 
turning  into  a  hedgehog  !  " 

'  And  so  she  was.  For,  as  I  told  you,  it  w^as  a  fairy 
country,  and  those  who  listened  to  the  nettle  fairy,  and 
did  w^hat  he  told  them,  became  his  slaves  after  a  time  ; 
by  and  by  he  could  do  just  what  he  liked  with  them. 

'  So  she  ran  away  Into  the  woods,  because  she  was  so 
prickly  and  uncomfortable  to  touch  that  no  one  liked  to 
come  near  her.      And  she  had  to  run  about  wild  there. 

'  But  there  are  plenty  of  violets  In  the  wood,'  added 
father  ;  '  and  I  daresay  some  of  the  good  fairies  in  them 
will  take  pity  on  the  poor  hedgehog,  and  change  her  back 
into  a  little  girl  again,  when  she  has  learnt  how  unhappy 
people  must  be  when  they  are  cross.  Then  I  hope  she 
will  listen  to  the  good  fairies  always,  and  never  to  the 
unkind,  spiteful  ones.' 

'  She  was  stupid,'  said  Popsey,  after  thinking  for  a 
moment.  'I  should  have  listened  to  the  little  violet 
fairy  and  not  to  the  cross  nettle — shouldn't  I,  father.'^' 

But  father  was  patting  Chestnut  and  talking  to  John 
the  groom,  and  did  not  answer.  Then  he  stooped  to 
kiss  Popsey,  and  she  ran  home  through  the  wood. 

That   afternoon    Nurse    had    promised    her  a  great 
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treat — to  go  out  blackberrying  along  the  path  by  the  side 
of  the  ship  canal.  Popsey  liked  this  place  better  than 
any  other  in  the  world,  partly  because  she  was  never 
allowed  to  go  there  by  herself,  and  partly  because  It  was 
so  pretty.  The  canal  was  as  wide  as  a  river.  It  flowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  and  you  could  see  the  water 
glittering  between  the  trees  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
stile  where  father  always  got  on  his  horse.  Popsey 
could  almost  have  thrown  a  stone  into  the  water  from 
there,  but  she  knew  she  must  not  go  any  nearer  unless 
Nurse  was  with  her.  So  she  always  turned  her  back  on 
the  tempting  place,  and  walked  away  quickly.  Along 
the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  canal  was  a  hedge  of 
bramble  bushes  covered  with  ripe  blackberries.  Popsey 
had  her  little  basket  with  her,  and  she  felt  very  happy. 
The  sun  glimmered  on  the  water;  now  and  then  a  barge 
with  sails  went  slowly  by. 

Among  the  reeds  which  grew  along  the  brink,  Popsey 
saw  a  creature  which  seemed  to  be  very  busy  there.  At 
first  she  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  presently  she 
saw  that  It  was  a  brown  doggie,  who  had  come  out  for  a 
walkall  by  himself. 

Dogs  do  not  often  go  for  walks  by  themselves, — never 
If  they  can  find  any  one  to  go  with, — so  Nurse  and  Popsey 
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were  rather  surprised  to  see  a  doggie  there.  He  was 
amusing  himself  by  sniffing  along  the  banks  to  find  a 
water-rat's  hole.  What  a  pretty  doggie  he  was  !  His 
back  was  covered  all  over  with  light  brown  curls,  which 
gleamed  like  gold  when  the  sun  shone  on  them.  He 
had  long  drooping  ears,  with  gold  fringes  to  match,  and 
his  paws  and  tail  looked  as  If  they  were  all  feathered  and 
fringed  too.  When  he  saw  Popsey  and  Nurse,  he  came 
near,  wagging  his  tail,  and  looked  up  into  their  faces  with 
two  gentle,  clear  brown  eyes.  He  was  brown  everywhere. 
Even  his  nose  was  like  a  bit  of  brown  kid.  Then  he 
ran  a  little  way  towards  the  water,  put  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  lifted  up  one  paw,  still  gazing  as  hard  as  he 
could  at  Popsey  and  Nurse. 

What  did  he  want  ?  Popsey  could  not  think,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  was  begging  for  something.  Presently, 
after  he  had  looked  wistfully  at  them,  and  again  at  the 
water  once  or  twice,  he  gave  his  long  ears  a  toss,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Oh,  how  stupid  you  must  be  not  to  under- 
stand ! '  and  then  he  jumped  off  the  bank  and  plunged 
into  the  water.  The  fact  was,  that  this  doggie  wanted 
Popsey  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  stick  into  the  water  for  him. 
He  was  a  water-spaniel, — an  Irish  retrieving  w^ater- 
spanlel,  if  ypu  gave  him  his  whole  name, — and  If  she  had 
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thrown  a  stone  in  for  him,  he  would  have  dived  to  the 
bottom,  found  the  stone,  and  brought  it  up  again. 

Old  Daddy  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  little  cottage  by 
the  canal,  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  watching 
the  dog. 

'  That  there  dog  spends  half  his  time  down  here,'  he 
said  to  Nurse  and  Popsey,  as  he  saw  them  watching. 
'  He  is  the  comicallest  beast !  Sometimes  he  will  fetch 
out  old  boots,  old  kettles,  and  old  bottles  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  which  have  got  throw^n  in  from  the 
barges,  and  bring  'em  and  put  'em  all  in  a  row  here. 
And  it's  my  belief  he  knows  a  whole  bottle  from  a 
broken  one  ;  for  if  he  finds  a  whole  'un,  he'll  fetch  it  right 
up  as  far  as  my  door,  instead  of  leaving  it  on  the  bank, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Look  at  this  here !  Here's  a  fine 
catch  ! "  Sometimes  he'll  collect  quite  a  crowd  of  idle 
men  and  boys  here  to  watch  him,  and  be  as  proud  as 
proud — showing  off,  like.' 

'Where  does  he  belong.^'  asked  Nurse. 

'  Up  at  the  Grange  yonder,'  said  Daddy  ;  '  them  green 
gates  are  the  back  gates.  But  there  !  they  don't  set  much 
store  by  the  dog,  that's  plain  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
young  gentlemen  comes  out  and  kicks  him  sometimes, 
or  shies  stones  at  him,  to  send  him  home  again.      But 
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the  doof  is  down  here  at  the  water  ao^ain  as  soon  as  ever 
he  can  break  away.' 

*Hi!  old  fellow,  hist!'  said  Daddy  Smith;  and  he 
picked  up  a  stone  and  tiung  it  far  up  the  stream.  Away 
went  the  dog,  swimming  like  a  fish, — dived,  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  snorting  and  puffing,  brought  the  stone  and 
laid  it  at  Daddy's  feet.  'Hi!  in  again!'  said  Daddy. 
Away  went  the  dog  again,  and  this  time  he  dived,  and 
brought  out  an  old  kettle  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
which  some  bargeman  had  flung  into  the  water.  He 
seemed  to  think  this  was  very  valuable,  for  he  arched  his 
neck  and  carried  his  head  very  high  as  he  brought  it  up 
the  bank  to  Daddy,  and  laid  it  down  before  him  wuth  an 
air  of  saying,  'Let  me  beg  you  to  accept  this  treasure.' 
Then  he  stood  with  one  paw  raised  and  his  eyes  eagerly 
fixed  on  Daddy's  face,  asking  to  be  sent  into  the  water 
again. 

Just  then  the  green  gates  of  the  garden  opened,  and 
a  boy  came  dawdling  out.  In  an  instant  the  dog's  tail 
drooped  and  his  ears  fell  fiat ;  he  crouched  on  the  ground, 
and  then,  h^lf  creeping,  half  crawling,  he  slowly  dragged 
himself  up  to  his  master's  feet. 

'  Get  in,  you  brute  ! '  said  the  boy,  picking  up  a  stone. 
But  the  doo^  knew  the  meanino^  of  a  stone  too  well,  and 
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the  difference  between  having  one  thrown  for  him  or  at 
him.  So  he  darted  through  the  gates  and  disappeared, 
his  long  ears  flying  behind  him  on  the  wind,  only  giving 
one  look  over  his  shoulder  at  the  delights  of  the  water 
which  he  left  behind. 

'  Oh,  what  a  dear  doggie  !  How  I  wish  he  was  mine 
to  play  with  always !  But  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  very 
kind  to  him,'  said  Popsey,  adding  the  last  words  sadly. 
But  she  soon  forgot  about  the  doggie's  troubles  in  the 
pleasure  of  filling  her  basket  with  the  ripe  blackberries 
and  prattling  to  Nurse,  w^ho  helped  her  to  climb  up  the 
steep  bank  by  the  path  to  get  at  the  finest  ones,  which 
she  could  not  reach  by  herself 

*  Blackberrying  is  quite  as  nice  as  I  thought  it  would 
be,  Nurse.  And  I  have  been  very  good,  haven't  I  ? — as 
good  as  your  little  niece  ? ' 

Nurse  was  fond  of  talking  to  Popsey  about  her  little 
niece,  especially  when  Popsey  did  anything  naughty. 
What  a  wonderful  little  s^irl  she  must  have  been  !  She 
seemed  never  to  do  wrong — at  least,  according  to 
Nurse. 

'  Oh  yes.  Miss  Popsey  ;  you  have  been  a  very  good 
little  girl  to-day.' 

*  It  is  very  easy  to  be  good,'  said   Popsey  to  herself, 
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as  she  crammed  one  fine  juicy  blackberry  after  another 
into  her  little  red  mouth.     '  I  think  it  is  quite  easy.' 


'BLACKBERRYING   is   quite   as   nice  as   I   THOUGHT   IT  WOULD   BE,    NURSE. 

And  so  it  is  when  everything  goes  just  as  one  wishes, 
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and  the  sun  shines,  and  we  have  everything  that  we 
want. 

But  just  when  Popsey  spoke  her  foot  sHpped,  as  she 
was  stretching  out  her  arm  to  reach  a  fine  black  cluster 
with  not  a  single  red  one  on  it.  She  overbalanced 
herself,  and  rolled  right  down  the  bank  into  a  bed  of 
sting-nettles.  In  falling  she  was  obliged  to  fling  the 
basket  of  blackberries  from  her,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  upset.  Some  fell  into  the  dust,  some  were  tossed 
into  the  canal,  and  she  sat  dow^n  on  the  others. 

Now  it  is  a  trial,  when  one  has  spent  a  whole  after- 
noon in  collecting  blackberries,  and  not  minding  the 
scratches,  to  lose  them  all  in  this  way.  And  it  is  not 
soothing  to  find  yourself  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  sting- 
nettle  bed,  with  your  hat  knocked  all  on  one  side  and  your 
face  all  over  stings.  Still,  there  is  no  use  in  being  cross 
about  it,  especially  when  it  is  no  one's  fault  but  your  own. 

But  whether  it  was  that  the  sting-nettles  sent  little 
poisoned  arrows  into  Popsey  and  they  made  her  cross, 
or  whether  Nurse  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  and 
that  made  her  cross,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  when  Nurse  ran 
to  pick  her  up  and  put  her  hat  straight,  and  help  her  to 
find  her  basket,  Popsey  began  to  whimper,  and  pushed 
her  angrily  away. 
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Poor  Nurse!  it  was  not  her  fault,  and  really  no  one 
could  have  helped  laughing  ;  for  Popsey  was  not  a  bit 
hurt,  and  she  did  look  so  very  funny,  with  her  little 
doleful  face  and  hat  all  askew,  peeping  out  of  the  stlng- 
nettle  bed. 

It  would  have  been  better  If  Popsey  had  laughed 
too,  but  she  did  not.  And  she  upset  the  blackberries 
again,  which  Nurse  picked  up  for  her  and  put  Into 
the  basket  again,  saying,  '  Don't !  they  are  all  dirty 
now.' 

Then  she  cried  because  Nurse  said  It  was  too  late  to 
fill  the  basket  again,  and  they  must  hurry  home  because 
a  big  black  cloud  was  coming  across  the  sky,  and  Nurse 
thought  it  was  going  to  rain. 

*  I'm  sure  it  won't  rain,  and  It's  only  your  crossness, 
Nurse,'  said  Popsey. 

But  just  as  Popsey  said  this  there  was  a  low  growl 
up  In  the  sky.  It  was  thunder,  and  Popsey  was  quiet 
for  a  moment,  because  she  was  frightened.  But  she 
soon  began  to  tease  and  worry  poor  Nurse  again. 

'  You  shall  have  your  little  basket  full  of  fruit  from 
the  garden  for  your  tea,  if  you  will  be  good.  Miss  Popsey  ; 
that  will  be  better  than  the  blackberries,'  said  Nurse. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  little  fretful  Popsey  only 
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said  to  kind  Nurse,  '  I  don't  want  the  nasty  fruit  from 
the  garden,'  though  she  Hked  it  very  much  really. 

'  Oh,  for  shame,  miss  ! '  said  Nurse.  *  My  little  niece 
would  not  behave  so.' 

When  they  reached  home  Popsey  was  cross  and 
peevish  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  never  said 
'  Thank  you,'  to  Nurse  for  putting  some  cool  stuff  to  the 
stings  on  her  face  and  hands. 

She  was  quite  glad  when  bed-time  came,  that  she 
might  hide  her  head  under  the  clothes. 

When  she  folded  her  hands  and  shut  her  eyes  to  say 
her  prayers,  something  seemed  to  tell  Popsey  that  she 
had  not  been  good  that  day  either,  although  she  had 
thought  it  was  so  easy.  She  put  her  arms  round  Nurse's 
neck  and  gave  her  a  kiss.     Then  she  got  into  bed. 

As  she  was  falling  asleep,  Popsey  began  to  think 
about  the  little  girl  who  was  turned  into  a  hedgehog 
because  she  was  so  cross,  and  she  put  up  one  little 
hand  to  feel  her  shoulder,  half  expecting  to  find  some 
prickles  growing  there.  '  At  any  rate,  there  are  none 
there  j^^^,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  '  And  to-morrow 
I  am  determined  to  be  good  whatever  happens,  or  I 
shall  never  get  the  beautiful  knife  and  fork.' 


ftapfer    ©Jftirc^ 


Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all' 

Shakespeare 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OPSEY  was  quite  sure,  when  she  woke  up  the 
next  morning,  that  she  was  not  going  to  be 
cross  or  to  do  anything  wrong  at  all  that 
day.     She  said  so  to  father  as  they  walked 
down  through  the  wood  together. 

They  met  the  postman  coming  up  the  path,  and  father 
took  the  letters  from  him.  One  of  them  was  a  heavy 
letter  and  there  was  something  to  be  paid,  so  father  took 
out  his  purse  and  handed  the  po.stman  what  he  w^anted. 

As  he  was  putting  the  money  back  into  his  purse  a 
shilling  fell  on  the  ground.  Popsey  picked  it  up  for 
father.  She  had  not  so  far  to  stoop,  and  so  she  found 
it  first. 

'Thank  you,  Popsey,'  said  father.     '  That  is  a  shilling 
I  do  not  want  to  lose.     I  know  it,  because  it  is  a  bright 
new  one,  and  it  has  a  story  of  its  own.' 
'  What  story,  father  ? '  said  Popsey. 
^-:.  *  !The  shilling  told  it  to  me,'  father  went  on,  'and  now 
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I  will  tell  it  to  you.      But  part  of  the  story  I  found  out 
for  myself.     You  shall  hear. 

*  Once  this  shilling  was  put  into  a  letter,  and  the  letter 
was  given  to  a  little  boy  to  carry  somewhere.  The  place 
was  a  good  way  off,  and  the  little  boy  ran  down  the  hill 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  swinging  it  to  and  fro  as  he 
went.  He  held  the  letter  first  by  one  corner  and  then 
by  the  other,  so  that  the  shilling  slipped  to  and  fro  inside 
and  fell  against  the  sides  of  the  envelope. 

'  Presently  he  met  another  little  boy,  who  was  coming 
up  the  hill.  "  Hullo!"  said  this  boy,  ** where  are  you 
going.  Will  .^" 

* "  Fm  going  to  take  this  letter  to  the  guard  at  the 
station,  and  give  it  to  him  quite  safe, — there's  a  shilling 
inside." 

*  "  Let's  look,"  said  the  other  boy. 

'  So  the  boy  who  had  the  letter  handed  it  to  the  other 
boy,  although  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
better  not. 

* ''  Give  it  back,  Tim,"  said  he,  as  the  other  boy  still 
held  the  letter  closely  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it 
carefully. 

*  The  envelope  was  not  a  very  thick  one,  and  where 
the  shilling  had  slipped  across  and  across,  rubbing  against 
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the  edge,  there  was  almost  a  hole  worn  through  In  one 
place. 

*  The  boy  who  still  held  the  letter  In  his  hand  gave 
it  a  shake ;  the  shilling  rattled  to  and  fro  Inside. 

'  "  It  would  come  through  very  soon,"  said  he,  and  he 
eave  it  another  shake.  The  edo^e  of  the  shilllnor  could 
be  seen  plainly  now  through  the  broken  envelope. 

'  "  One  more  shake  will  do  it,"  said  Tim. 

'''Do  what?"  said  Will — the  boy  who  had  been 
trusted  with  the  letter. 

'  "  Why,  get  the  shilling  out,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Tim. 
"It  will  drop  on  the  ground.  You  can  say  It  worked  Its 
way  through  the  envelope  and  was  lost,  any  one  can  see 
the  hole.  Then  you  will  have  a  shilling  to  spend  on 
fruit  and  toffee." 

'  "  But  the  shilling  would  be  stolen,"  said  Will. 

'"You  will  only  have  picked  it  up,"  said  the  bad 
boy,  who  thought  he  should  get  a  share  of  what  the 
shilling  would  buy,  If  he  could  only  persuade  Will  to 
steal  it. 

'  Just  then  they  came  to  the  damson  trees  near  the 
railway  station.  The  damsons  looked  all  ripe  and  blue, 
and  the  old  man  to  whom  the  trees  belonged  had  just 
gathered  a  great  heap. 
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'  The  boy  who  still  held  the  letter  in  his  hand  gave  it 
another  smart  shake.  Out  ran  the  shilling,  and  truckled 
along  the  path. 

' ''  Oh,  Tim  !  "  said  Will,  ''  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

'  "  Pick  it  up,"  said  Tim.  "  There  !  "  he  went  on,  as 
Will  stooped  to  find  the  shilling,  which  had  rolled  among 
some  stones;  "now  you  have  ovXy  picked  up  a  shilling. 
Findings  are  keepings.  Now  let's  go  and  spend  it. 
There  is  the  toffee  shop,  and  a  fine  new  lot  of  bull's-eyes 
fresh  this  morning.  Come  on !  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  he 
said  angrily,  as  the  other  boy  still  hung  back.  ''  No  one 
will  find  out ;  every  one  will  believe  what  you  say, 
because  you  are  such  a  good  boy,  and  never  did  any- 
thing of  this  sort  before ;  and  you  will  have  the  letter 
with  the  hole  in  it  to  show.  They  will  only  say  you 
have  been  careless,  that's  all." 

'  So  the  two  boys  went  and  changed  away  the  shilling 
with  the  old  man  who  kept  the  damson  orchard.  There 
was  sixpence  given  back  to  them,  and  they  spent  that  on 
bull's-eyes. 

'  As  soon  as  the  damsons  and  the  bull's-eyes  were 
all  eaten,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  stones  and 
the  sticky  piece  of  paper  in  which  they  had  been 
wrapped.  Will  began  to  wonder  what  he  should  do.     He 
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should  have  to  take  the  letter  back  and  say  that  the 
shilling  had  ''dropped  out."  The  friend  who  had  per- 
suaded him  to  do  the  thing  went  away  as  soon  as  there 
was  no  more  to  eat,  for  he  said  it  was  no  business  of  his. 

'  Will  turned  slowly  and  sadly  to  go  up  the  steep  hill, 
feeling  at  every  step  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  was 
now  going  to  do  something  very,  very  much  worse.  But 
he  did  not  listen  to  the  voice  that  was  telling  him 
so.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  truth. 
Presently  he  came  to  me  —  for  it  was  I  who  sent  the 
letter,'  said  father. 

'  ''  Well,  my  boy,  did  you  take  the  letter  all  right  ?" 
said  I. 

'  Will  hung  his  head,  and  held  out  the  envelope  in  his 
hand,  stammering  something  about  having  ''  lost  the 
shilling" — that  it  '*  had  fallen  out,  and  was  lost." 

'  He  turned  first  red  and  then  pale,  and  looked  very 
miserable,  because  he  was  not  used  to  telling  lies. 

*''Very  well,"  said  I,  when  he  had  done.  "I  shall 
believe  you  if  you  say  you  are  sure  of  it."  So  I  took  the 
letter  and  put  another  shilling  into  a  new  envelope,  and  I 
did  not  send  Will  with  it  this  time. 

'  That  afternoon  I  went  to  buy  some  damsons  from 
old  Mullins,  and  in  changre  for  the  half-crown   I  handed 
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him  he  gave  me  a  bright  new  shilHng,  which   I  thought 
I  had  seen  before. 

*  ''  Where  did  you  get  this  shilling,  Mullins  ?  "  said  I. 
'  "  From  two  young  chaps,  sir,"  said  he.   *'  One  of  them 

had  a  letter  in  his  hand." 

*  So  I  put  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  on  the  way 
home  it  told  me  that  story  of  how  it  came  into  old 
Mullins'  pocket. 

*  A  week  afterwards,  late  one  evening,  some  one  was 
loitering  round  the  garden  gate  waiting  for  me.  It  was 
Will.  I  took  him  into  the  study.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  seemed  too  shy  to  speak,  then  he  walked  up  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  me,  with  a  shilling  in  the  palm.  Soon 
he  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  he  told  me  all  that  the 
shilling  had  told  me  before. 

**'And  please,  sir,  I've  earned  another  shilling  by 
weeding  and  running  errands  out  of  school  hours,  If 
you'll  please  to  take  it.  And  please,  sir,  I  never  thought 
I  could  have  done  such  a  thing.  It  was  all  along  of 
listening  to  Tim." 

'  *' Well,  don't  listen  to  Tim  next  time,"  said  I,  giving 
him  a  pat  on  the  back. 

*  Willy  smiled.  He  could  look  me  in  the  face  like  a 
man  now. 
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*"  Why  should  you  listen  to  Tim,  or  anybody  else, 
when  you  have  a  voice  in  your  own  heart  to  tell  you 
when  you  are  doing  wrong,  if  only  you  don't  drown  it,  or 
let  other  people  drown  it  ?  There  !  run  away  now.  I'll 
keep  the  shilling.". 

*  So  Willy  ran  away  with  a  bright  face,  and  I  kept  the 
bright  shilling  to  remind  me  of  him,  in  case  I  should 
forget  to  find  him  a  good  place,  which  I  mean  to  do  when 
he  leaves  school.  I  heard  after  that  Tim's  father  had 
given  him  a  thrashing  for  idling  about  old  Mullins' 
orchard  to  pilfer  the  damsons,  shaking  the  trees,  and 
pretending  that  the  wind  had  blown  them  down.  It 
will  do  him  good,  I  hope.' 

*  But  what  a  silly  boy  Will  was  to  listen  to  him  ! '  said 
Popsey.  '  I  am  sure  I  should  not  listen  to  anybody  at 
all  who  asked  me  to  do  anything  so  naughty.  I  should 
say,  ''  Oh  no  !  "  and  if  they  went  on  asking  me  I  should 
run  away,  so  that  I  should  not  even  hear  them.' 

*  Well,  Popsey,  here  we  come  to  the  stile,'  said  father. 
'Give  me  a  kiss,  and  run  straight  home  to  Nurse.  What 
a  grand  thing  it  is  to  have  a  little  girl  that  I  can  trust  to 
go  home  all  by  herself ! ' 

'  Of  course  I  shall,  father,'  said  Popsey.  So  she  turned 
away  from  the  stile  and  ran  a  few  steps  along  the  path- 
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way.  .The  yellow  horse-chestnut  fans  were  beginning  to 
fall,  and  the  prickly  green  horse-chestnut  balls  were 
beginning  to  split  and  drop  the  glossy  brown  horse- 
chestnuts  on  to  the  ground. 

Popsey  saw  two  or  three  bright  big  ones  lying  a  little 
way  out  of  the  path,  only  a  few  steps  away.  There  were 
plenty  In  the  path  too,  right  in  front  of  her,  but  somehow 
those  a  litttle  farther  off  always  looked  the  best.  As  the 
sunlight  shone  trembling  upon  them,  they  looked  all 
mealy  white  and  shining  red,  and  then  they  were  so  big ! 

Popsey  knew  that  she  ought  not  to  leave  the  path, 
especially  on  that  side  which  was  nearest  to  the  canal. 
Something  seemed  to  say  so  in  her  heart,  and  to  remind 
her  of  what  father  had  just  said,  '  How  grand  It  is  to 
have  a  little  girl  that  I  can  trust  to  go  home  alone ! ' 

But  then  she  wanted  the  horse-chestnuts  very  much. 

She  was  sure  that  there  was  one  big  enough  to  make 
a  basket  for  Alexandra.  Nurse  knew  how  to  cut  such 
pretty  baskets  out  of  horse-chestnuts,  and  her  dolly  would 
like  one,  she  felt  sure.  '  Wouldn't  you,  dear  ?'  said  she. 
But  Alexandra  did  not  answer. 

Popsey  had  been  carrying  her  upside  down  ;  she  had 
forgotten  her  while  father  was  there,  and  she  was  listen- 
ing to  him.      Perhaps  Alexandra  was  offended  at  this. 
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and  so  she  would  not  speak.  Popsey  fancied  that  she 
had  been  rather  put  out  the  day  before,  when  she  had 
been  left  sitting  up  in  a  rose-bush  and  a  nest  of  earwigs 
had  settled  in  her  petticoats.  She  had  got  wet  from  a 
shower,  too.  Popsey  put  her  to  sit  by  the  fire,  but  that 
only  ruined  her  complexion,  and  made  her  less  like  the 
Princess  than  ever,  for  she  always  had  a  dried-up  waxen 
tear  running  down  one  cheek  afterwards. 

'  Come,  Alexandra,'  said  Popsey,  as  she  put  her  right 
side  uppermost,  *  never  mind  about  the  rose-bush  yester- 
day. You  know  you  liked  playing  at  looking  for  birds' 
nests,  and  I  couldn't  help  forgetting.  Soon  you  shall 
have  a  beautiful  horse-chestnut  basket.'  So  Popsey  went 
a  few  steps  out  of  the  path  to  pick  up  a  large  shining  one 
from  among  the  coloured  leaves. 

Just  as  she  got  to  the  place  where  the  biggest  of  the 
horse-chestnuts  lay,  she  saw  a  large  tree  a  few  yards 
farther  down  the  slope,  where  the  fallen  leaves  lay  thickly. 
It  was  not  so  near  the  path,  so  no  boys  had  been  there 
to  pick  them  up,  as  they  sometimes  did  nearer  the  road. 
Popsey  was  certain  that  there  would  be  finer  ones 
there. 

'  And  as  I  am  out  of  the  path,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  it 
can't  matter  going  only  such  a  little  way  farther.' 
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So  she  went  down  till  she  was  under  the  great  tree. 
How  delightful  it  was  to  walk  through  ^the  dry  leaves 
and  kick  them  up  as  you  went !  Popsey  had  seen  the 
canal  glimmering  between  the  trees  all  the  while,  but  as 
she  stood  beneath  the  horse-chestnut  tree  she  could  see 
the  banks  and  the  path  quite  close  by.  And  as  she 
st0od  there  under  the  tree,  whom  should  she  see  trotting 
slowly  along  the  canal  path  but  the  brown  doggie  ?  He 
had  left  home  that  morning  because  he  felt  so  dull.  No 
one  would  take  him  for  a  walk ;  his  master  had  gone 
out  for  a  ride,  and  had  said  *  Go  home ! '  in  a  very  rough 
voice  as  he  tried  to  follow.  The  boys  were  gone  into 
the  town,  and  had  forgotten  him.  Then  he  went  to 
Miss  Priscilla,  who  did  the  housekeeping,  and  put  his 
nose  into  her  lap,  and  tried  to  shake  hands  with  her, 
hrst  with  one  paw  and  then  with  the  other.  But  Miss 
Priscilla  had  a  new  dress  on,  and  she  snatched  It  away, 
and  said,  '  Oh,  get  away,  do  ! ' 

Miss  Priscilla  was  a  kind  lady,  and  she  said  she 
*  liked  dogs  in  their  proper  places.'  But  who  is  to  know 
w^here  a  dog's  proper  place  is  t  People  think  so  very 
differently  about  that. 

Miss  Priscilla  did  not  like  anything  or  anybody  to  be 
cruelly  treated,  and  when  she  heard  melancholy  howls 
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all  night  from  the  kennel  under  her  window  after  they 
had  forgotten  to  give  the  dog  any  supper,  or  shrieks  of 
grief  all  day  when  they  had  all  gone  out  and  forgotten 
to  unchain  him,  she  used  to  *  speak  about  it' 

*That  poor  dog  was  never  fed  again  last  night,'  Miss 
Priscilla  would  say  at  breakfast.  *  It  really  is  too  bad, 
Stephen.' 

*  It's  not  my  business  to  feed  the  dog,'  grumbled 
Stephen,  looking  across  the  table  at  his  brother. 

'  It's  no  business  of  mine  either,'  said  his  brother. 
'  Why  don't  the  servants  do  it  "^ ' 

*  That  poor  dog  seems  to  be  nobody  s  business,'  said 
Miss  Priscilla.  And  then  she  found  a  little  scrap  of 
paper,  and  began  to  write  down  something  with  an  end 
of  pencil  from  her  pocket. 

Miss  Priscilla  used  to  forget  things ;  so  she  was 
fond  of  making  lists.  The  only  thing  against  this  plan 
was,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  put  anything  down  in  one 
of  the  lists,  it  was  as  good  as  done.  Often  she  never 
thought  of  it  again ;  and  then  the  lists  were  generally 
lost. 

For  instance,  Miss  Priscilla  had  to  order  the 
puddings.  So  she  would  put  down  '  Puddings '  at  the 
top  of  her  list.     Yet   the  children  were  quite  used  to 
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seeing  Aunt  Priscilla  suddenly  dash  down  her  knitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  then  clasp  her  hands 
in  despair.  She  had  forgotten  the  puddings  in  spite  of 
the  list. 

One  morning,  after  the  howls  under  her  window  had 
been  louder  than  ever,  Aunt  Priscilla  put  down  In  large 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  her  list  for  the  day,  '  N.B. — • 
the  dog!  It  looked  really  as  if  '  N.B.'  were  the  brown 
doggie's  initials,  and  as  If  his  name  in  full  were 
'  Nobody's  Business,'  for  he  seemed  to  have  no  other. 
Everybody  always  called  him  '  the  dog,'  and  nothing 
else.  He  was  put  there  to  protect  the  house  from 
burglars  ;  but  If  the  worst  of  burglars  had  only  spoken 
a  kind  word  to  him,  he  would  have  licked  their  faces  at 
once,  and  welcomed  them  to  the  premises,  for  he  had 
not  a  scrap  of  fierceness  In  him. 

But  this  was  not  what  Aunt  Priscilla  meant.  ,  She 
meant  that  she  must  be  very  sure  indeed  to  spe^k  to 
the  servants  about  '  the  dog's '  supper,  or  even  see  to 
it  herself. 

Poor  '  Nobody's  Business' !  He  had  howled  for  .his 
supper  again.  It  w^as  hard  to  be  so  often  chained  up 
and  forgotten.  To  go  without  his  supper  was  bad, 
and   the  howls  were   partly  because  of  that,  but  more 
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because  no  one  would  let  him  love  them,  and  his  dog^o^ie 
heart  was  full  of  lonely  sorrow. 


r^'^^ffe 


IT   WAS   HARD   TO   BE  SO  OFTEN  CHAINED   UP   AND   FORGOTTEN. 
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For  '  Nobody's  Business '  had  a  heart,  and  he  had 
a  conscience  too.  He  thought  that  a  dog  ought  to  be 
chained  up  at  night,  and  he  always  presented  himself 
at  the  proper  time,  and  Insisted  on  being  fastened  up, 
sitting  down  and  barking  till  some  one  came  and  linked 
his  collar  to  the  chain  ;  perhaps  it  was  conscience,  or 
perhaps  it  was  a  remembrance  that  chainlng-up  time 
and  supper-time  used  to  come  together  In  his  old  home 
before  he  changed  masters.  Often,  very  often,  chalning- 
up  time  came  without  any  supper  now ;  but  still 
'  Nobody's  Business '  was  faithful  to  his  old  habits. 

This  morning,  when  Popsey  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
had  sauntered  down  the  path  by  the  canal,  and  snuffed 
under  Daddy's  door  to  see  whether  he  would  come  out 
and  preside  over  the  old  shoes  and  bottles.  He  gave 
a  short  bark,  but  no  one  heard  him,  so  he  went  on  his 
way  alone.  Then  his  quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of 
a  footstep  in  the  wood  rustling  the  withered  leaves,  and 
he  pricked  them  up  to  listen. 

Just  then  Popsey  was  In  the  act  of  picking  up  a 
horse-chestnut,  and  the  brown  doggie  saw  her  stoop. 
*  Here  was  a  chance,'  thought  he, — 'a  person  who 
was  actually  picking  up  things.  They  must  be  picking 
them  up  to  throw  into  the  water  for  him  to  fetch  out — 
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what  other  reason  could  there  be  ? '  So  he  ran  eagerly 
up  to  the  little  girl. 

She  started  up,  quite  frightened  at  first  when  she  saw 
something  big  and  brown  rushing  up  to  her ;  but  she 
soon  saw  that  it  was  the  same  queer  pretty  brown 
doggie  which  had  amused  her  so  the  day  before.  He 
stood  a  few  steps  off  wagging  his  tail,  with  one  fringed 
paw  lifted,  ready  to  run  any  way  that  Popsey  threw  the 
horse-chestnut  for  him,  his  long  ears  trembling  with 
excitement,  and  his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  her  hand. 

Popsey  threw  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  brown 
doggie  gave  a  yelp  of  delight  as  he  ran  to  fetch  it.  He 
dropped  it  a  few  yards  from  Popsey's  feet,  and  stood 
with  his  paw  upon  it,  gazing  at  her  in  a  coaxing  way. 

Popsey  could  not  resist  it ;  she  ran  just  the  few  steps 
farther,  and  picked  up  the  horse-chestnut.  Then  she 
threw  it  again  as  far  as  she  could.  Popsey  really  did 
not  mean  to  do  it,  but  the  horse-chestnut  dapped  on 
the  path  and  bounded  into  the  water.  Away  went  the 
brown  doggie,  half  crazy  with  joy.  He  made  a  great 
splash  into  the  water,  and  swam  after  the  horse-chestnut, 
which  floated  on  the  top. 

'  As  I  have  done  it  once,  it  cannot  matter  doing  it 
just  one  time  more  ;    and  he  does  seem  to  want  it  so 
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very  much,'  said  Popsey.  So  she  stepped  right  down 
into  the  path,  and  threw  the  horse-chestnut  again,  and 
then  again.  Every  time  that  the'  brown  doggie  fetched 
out  the  horse-chestnut  he  chewed  it  a  little  more,  till  at 
last  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  then  Popsey  threw  a  stone 
instead. 

Very  soon  she  had  forgotten  everything  else,  and  was 
having  a  regular  game.  The  brown  doggie,  delighted  at 
having  got  a  little  girl  all  to  himself,  was  showing  off 
all  his  tricks,  and  he  brought  up  enough  old  boots  and 
shoes  from  the  water  to  fit  out  half-a-dozen  beggars. 

At  last  he  went  into  the  water,  and  stayed  down  a 
long  time.  Popsey  was  holding  up  Alexandra  to  look, 
that  she  might  get  a  good  view  of  the  brown  doggie  the 
moment  he  came  up,  and  be  the  first  to  see  what  he 
brought  out,  when,  O  dear !  she  could  not  help  trying  to 
clap  her  hands.  The  brown  doggie  came  up  snorting 
and  snoring  with  a  coal-scuttle  in  his  mouth,  and  poor 
Alexandra  dropped  into  the  water.  Popsey  danced 
about  in  an  agony  of  dismay  and  grief;  but  when  the 
brown  doggie  saw  Alexandra  in  the  water,  he  dropped 
the  coal-scuttle,  and,  swimming  after  the  doll,  he  very 
soon  landed  her  on  the  bank.  But  what  a  state  poor 
Alexandra  was  in !     She  was  dripping  wet,  of  course  ; 
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but  besides  this,  the  brown  doggie  had  caught  hold  of 
her  just  anyhow  ;  there  were  the  marks  of  his  teeth  all 
over  her  face,  one  of  her  eyes  was  knocked  out,  and  a 
bit  of  her  nose  was  gone. 

Popsey  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  cried.  She  always 
cried  when  she  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  do  ;  but 
now  she  really  had  a  reason,  for  poor  Alexandra  did  look 
most  forlorn.  The  brown  doggie  came  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  he  put  his  paw  on  Popsey's  shoulder. 
But  when  he  saw  that  this  did  not  comfort  her,  he  went 
Into  the  water  again,  and  fetched  a  bucket,  and  put  it 
down  gravely  by  her  side.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  hold  the  tears,  just  as  sometimes  a 
kind  friend  will  lend  a  pocket-handkerchief 

When  Popsey  sav/  the  bucket  she  could  not  help 
smiling  through  her  tears,  yet  she  felt  very  sure  now 
that  she  had  done  wrong  to  come  down  to  the  water  at 
all.  She  jumped  up,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  towards 
home.  The  worst  of  It  was  that  the  brown  doggie  would 
come  too.  It  was  no  use  telling  him  to  go  back.  He 
followed  her  nearly  all  the  way  up  to  the  house.  Then 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  remember  something, — perhaps  it 
was  the  coal-scuttle, — and  he  turned  back,  and  trotted 
away  towards  the  canal  again. 
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When  Popsey  reached  home,  Nurse  had  not  missed 
her ;  for  sometimes  her  father  took  her  for  a  Httle  ride 
in  front  of  him,  and  back  again  to  the  stile,  and  then  she 
came  in  a  httle  later. 

But  when  Nurse  saw  the  state  that  Alexandra  was 
in,  she  said,  '  Why,  where  in  the  world  have  you  been  ? 
and  how  did  the  doll  get  like  this  ?  ' 

Popsey  hung  her  head  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
'  I  don't  know.' 

The  moment  Popsey  had  said  the  words  she  felt  so 
very  unhappy !  All  the  rest  of  the  day  she  felt  so ;  and 
at  night,  when  she  was  going  to  bed,  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer,  so  she  told  Nurse  the  whole  thing. 

'  I  have  been  wickeder  than  ever  to-day,'  she  said 
sadly  to  herself,  as  she  cuddled  the  wreck  of  Alexandra. 

Nurse  had  taken  off  Alexandra's  head,  and  put  her 
body  to  bake  in  the  oven,  while  her  clothes  dried  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Then  Nurse  sewed  her  head  on  again;  but 
Alexandra  never  minded  a  bit. 

'  It  is  I  that  deserve  to  have  only  one  eye,  and  a  bite 
in  the  face,  not  you,  dear  Alexandra,'  said  she.  *  But  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  brown  doggie  you  would  have 
been  drowned,  and  that  is  worse  than  being  baked,  I 
should  think,  because  you  don't  get  well  after  it.' 


©ftapfer    ^ourf"^ 


'  I  am  old — so  old  ;  I  can  write  a  letter  ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done  ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better, 

They  are  only  one  times  one.' 

J.   INGELOW 


CHAPTER  IV. 


URSE  was  very  fond  of  Popsey,  and  did  not 

want  to    be  obliged  to  stop  her  little  walk 

with  father  in  the  morning,  yet  she  did  not 

think  it  was  safe  to  let  her  come  back  alone 

any  more,  since  she  had  heard  about  her  going  down  to 

play  by  the  canal.     So  she  was  not  sorry  when  the  next 

day  was  pouring  wet,  so  that  Popsey  could  not  go  out. 

'  Oh,  look  at  the  tiresome  rain  ! '  said  Popsey,  as  she 
stood  pressing  her  little  face  against  the  glass,  while  the 
raindrops  dashed  against  it  outside. 

Poor  father  had  to  go  out  all  the  same,  and  he  came 
up  to  the  nursery  to  say  good-bye. 

'  You  must  be  patient,  Popsey,'  he  said.  *  By  and 
by  the  rain  will  go  away,  perhaps.  Don't  stand  at  the 
window,  saying, — 

"  Rain,  rain, 
Go  to  Spain  I  " 

because  the  more  you   do  that  the  longer   the  time  will 
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seem.  If  you  go  and  play  the  time  will  pass  quicker, 
and  before  you  know  where  you  are  the  blue  sky  and 
sunshine  will  have  come  back.  Just  think  how  glad  the 
thirsty  little  flowers  all  are,  and  the  new  buds  will  all  be 
wide-open  flowers  after  the  fresh  rain.  So  be  patient. 
I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  go  out  soon.' 

After  father  was  gone,  something  very  delightful 
happened.  The  postman  came,  and  he  brought  a  letter 
for  Popsey.  It  was  a  letter  all  for  herself  from  mother. 
It  was  sent  from  the  new  house  where  they  w^ere  all  to 
go  and  join  her  in  a  few  days,  and  to  stay  all  the  winter. 
Mother  had  gone  on  before  to  get  everything  ready. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Popsey  could  not  read  the  letter 
herself — It  was  a  nice  long  one.  As  she  could  not,  Nurse 
had  to  put  her  work  down  directly  and  read  it  to  her. 

The  letter  beo^an — 

o 

'  My  dear  little  Popsey, — Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  little  girl  who  was  always  In  a  hurry.  I  knew 
that  little  girl  very  well.  One  day  she  saw  one  of  her 
friends  dressed  in  a  pretty  silk  frock.  She  wanted  one 
like  It ;  so,  as  she  had  a  very  kind  father,  who  always 
gave  her  everything  she  wanted,  she  went  and  asked 
him  to  give  her  one. 
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'  "  Oh,  father,  be  quick  and  get  it,"  she  said.  "  I  want 
it  directly." 

'  But  her  father  said, — 

'  "  How  am  I  to  get  the  dress  1  Who  Is  to  make  it 
so  fast  as  all  that  '■  " 

'  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  girl  who  was  always 
in  a  hurry,  ''  but  I  vncst  have  it  directly y 

'  Then  her  father  went  into  the  town,  and,  when  he 
came  back  again,  "Well,  father,  have  you  brought  my 
dress  yet  ?"  said  the  little  girl,  running  out  to  meet  him. 

'  ''  I  have  brought  you  something','  said  her  father,  and 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  folded  paper.  Inside 
the  paper  there  was  nothing  but  a  tiny  grain  of  some- 
.  thing — it  looked  like  a  seed. 

'  "  What  is  it  ? "  said  the  little  girl.  "  Is  it  a  seed  for 
me  to  put  in  my  garden  ?  I  don't  like  seeds,  they  take 
so  long  to  grow.  I  would  rather  have  something  that 
grows  up  quick." 

' "  It  is  not  a  seed,  but  an  ^^gl'  said  her  father. 
"  Inside  this  ^gg  lives  a  thing  which  can  make  a  silk 
dress,  and  I  want  you  to  w^atch  it,  and  see  how  clever 
and  patient  it  is." 

'  Then  her  father  put  the  ^gg  to  lie  In  the  sun,  and 
after  a  while  it  was  hatched,  and  a  tiny  caterpillar  crawled 
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out.  It  was  a  wee,  wee  thing;  but  when  the  Httle  girl 
gave  it  mulberry  leaves,  as  her  father  told  her,  it  began 
to  eat,  and  you  could  almost  see  it  grow  bigger.  At 
last  its  skin  grew  too  tight,  so  it  split  and  cast  it  off,  and 
had  a  new  one  underneath. 

'  "  It  will  do  that  four  times  before  it  is  ready  to 
spin,"  said  father,  "  and  it  will  take  six  weeks  before  it  is 
ready  to  begin." 

'  "  Oh,  but  what  an  immense  time  to  wait !  "  said  the 
little  orirl. 

'  "  It  is  just  as  long  for  the  poor  silkworm,"  said  her 
father.  ''It  wants  a  silk  dress  as  much  as  you  do,  but  it 
has  to  make  its  own.  By  and  by  it  will  begin,  but  after 
it  has  waited  all  that  time  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  silk  dress  it  makes  for  itself,  but  it  will  be  taken  away 
for  some  one  else.  See  how  patient  it  is !  It  eats  and 
eats  all  day  and  all  night  without  stopping,  whether  it  is 
hungry  or  not.  After  that  it  begins  to  spin  and  spin  all 
dav  and  all  nicrht,  whether  it  is  tired  or  not,  till  at  last 
its  dress  is  finished,  and  then  it  dies.  But  the  fairies 
bring  it  a  pair  of  wings,  and  it  wakes  up  again,  and  flies 
away  with  them,  because  it  has  been  so  patient  and  good. 
Poor  little  silkworm  !  If  it  has  to  wait  so  long  for  its 
dress,  don't  you  think  you  can  be  patient  for  a  few  days 
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till  the  dressmaker  can  get  yours  ready,  since  you  are 
not  clever  enough  to  make  it  for  yourself  like  the  silk- 
worm ? " 

'  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  little  girl  grew  tired 
of  watching  the  poor  silkworm  and  waiting  upon  him, 
and  if  some  one  else  had  not  thougrht  of  him  he  would 
have  been  starved.  He  was  found  coming  up  the  stairs 
to  look  for  some  mulberry  leaves,  since  no  one  had  put 
any  in  his  paper  tray.  Father  met  him  on  the  stair- 
case and  took  him  back  again,  and  after  that  he  fed  the 
silkworm  himself. 

'  Long  before  he  was  spinning  a  beautiful  yellow 
cocoon  the  little  girl  had  forgotten  all  about  him,  and 
had  set  her  mind  on  somethino^  else. 

'  This  little  girl  wanted  to  learn  to  read,  but  when  she 
found  how  lonor  it  took  she  soon  orrew  tired  of  it.  Then 
she  wanted  to  learn  to  write,  only  when  she  saw  how 
many  copies  had  to  be  written  before  she  could  make 
her  letters,  she  grew  tired  of  that  too.  And  what  do 
you  think  this  little  girl  said  }  She  said,  ''  It  is  tiresome 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it 
at  all." 

'  Once  her  mother  went  away  for  a  little  time.  Every 
day  she  thought  of  her  dear  little  girl  at  home,  and  said 
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to  herself,  "If  only  my  little  girlie  could  write  a  letter, 
how  happy  It  would  make  me  to  have  It  to  read ! "  and 
then  she  said,  "  I  will  write  to  my  little  girl,  only  then 
I  know  she  cannot  read  the  letter,  and  It  Is  not  half  so 
good  to  write  a  letter  to  a  person  when  they  cannot  read 
It  for  themselves,  but  have  to  eet  some  one  else  to  read 
It  to  them." 

'  Yet  the  mother  wrote  her  letter  all  the  same,  and 
when  the  little  girl  got  It  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  learn  to  read  and  write,  even  though  It  was  a 
trouble,  because  then  she  would  be  able  to  read  her  own 
letters,  and  answer  them  too.  Good-bye,  Popsey. — Your 
lovincr  Mother.' 

*  That's  a  letter  all  about  me,'  said  Popsey  gravely, 
when  Nurse  had  finished.  '  But  It  was  a  long  time  ago 
about  the  silkworm,  and  I  am  much  older  now,  and  I  a77i 
patient  now.  I  shall  learn  to  write  this  very  day,  and 
send  a  letter  to  mother  all  my  own  self.  Can't  I, 
Nurse  ?' 

'  You  can  begin  to  learn  to-day,  Miss  Popsey,'  said 
Nurse.  '  Look  here  ;  here  Is  your  copy-book,  that  you 
haven't  touched  since  your  mother  went  away,  and  you 
left  off  your  lessons.' 
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Popsey  took  the  copy-book  very  slowly,  because  she 
did  not  like  it.  She  was  not  allowed  to  write  in  it  with 
ink,  because  when  she  had  ink  she  made  the  book  all 
over  blots,  and  her  fingers  quite  black,  and  sometimes 
she  had  smudges  on  her  face  too,  so  she  wrote  her  copies 
with  a  pencil  instead.  Popsey  opened  the  book  and  set 
to  work,  but  after  she  had  done  about  a  line  and  a  half  she 
began  to  think  it  was  a  very  slow  business.  She  thought 
it  would  be  a  much  quicker  and  better  way  to  write  a 
letter  straight  off  at  once,  without  learning  how  to 
shape  the  letters  first.  She  knew  how  to  make  most 
of  them,  she  thought,  and  she  felt  sure  she  could  write 
quite  a  nice  letter,  if  Nurse  would  give  her  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

Nurse  was  busy,  and  could  not  attend  to  her  that 
moment,  but  Popsey  went  on  asking  so  many  times,  that 
at  last  she  put  down  her  work  again  and  went  to  fetch 
the  paper.  '  Dear  me,  miss !  there  will  be  no  peace  till 
you  get  it,  I  suppose,'  said  poor  Nurse. 

As  soon  as  Popsey  had  the  paper  she  was  quiet  for  a 
little  while,  trying  to  write  her  letter ;  but  it  must  have 
been  a  very  clever  person  who  could  have  read  that  letter 
when  it  was  done.  The  letters  were  all  running  up  hill 
and  down   dale.     Some  were   so   small  that  you  could 
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hardly  see  them,  and  some  were  quite  giants.      Besides, 
some  were  printing  letters,  all  mixed  up  with  the  writing 
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ones,  and  you  couldn't  tell  what  the  rest  were ;  for  when 
Popsey  could  not  think  of  how  to  make  a  letter,  she  just 
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put  a  scribble  instead.  However,  she  was  quite  sure  that 
mother  would  be  able  to  read  the  letter,  and  that  she 
would  be  very  pleased  at  her  having  learnt  to  write  '  all 
in  one  day.' 

When  it  was  finished,  Popsey  was  delighted  with  it. 
There  was  only  one  thing  wanting,  she  thought  ;  the 
letter  only  wanted  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect — that 
one  thing  was  that  it  was  not  written  with  ink. 

'  Nurse,  Nurse,'  said  she,  '  do  let  me  have  some 
ink,  just  this  once,  to  write  over  the  pencil  letters 
with.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  upset  a  single  drop,  or  ink 
my  fingers.     Do  please  let  me,  only  this  once  !  ' 

'  Well,  if  you'll  wait  till  I  have  taken  these  caps  down, 
and  ironed  them,  w^e'll  see  about  it,'  said  Nurse.  '  Only 
I  must  sit  by  your  side  and  dip  the  pen  in  for  you,  or 
we  shall  have  the  ink  all  over  the  place.  Now  sit  down 
and  play  with  Alexandra,  do,  there's  a  dear  !  till  I  come 
back  ;  and  don't  fidget.' 

Poor  Alexandra  had  scarcely  had  a  word  spoken  to 
her  all  that  day.  She  was  lying  in  her  cradle  with  a 
bandage  over  the  bad  eye,  which  Popsey  had  put  on  the 
night  before.  Popsey  had  been  very  sorry  at  first. 
'  But  I  don't  think  it  hurts  her  much,'  she  said  to  herself, 
'  or  else  she  couldn't  keep  the  other  eye  open  so  w^ide. 
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If  the  soap  even  gets  into  one  of  mine,  I  am  obliged  to 
shut  the  other  tiorht' 

Popsey  went  across  to  see  Alexandra,  but  she  was 
still  thinking  about  her  letter.  How  slow  Nurse  was  ! 
It  was  '  the  horridest  thing  in  the  world  having  to  wait,' 
she  said.  The  moments  seemed  like  hours,  because  she 
was  doing  nothing.  Nurse  must  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  ink. 

Then  a  thought  came  into  Popsey's  head.  Father 
always  had  an  inkstand  in  the  study  and  a  pen.  Why 
shouldn't  she  go  down  and  fetch  it,  and  finish  her  letter, 
so  as  to  surprise  Nurse  when  she  came  up  } 

Somehow  Popsey  felt  that  the  surprise  might  not  be 
quite  a  joyful  one  to  Nurse.  Still,  Nurse  had  half  said 
she  should  have  the  ink,  and  what  harm  could  there  be 
in  fetching  it  ? 

Popsey  really  couldn't  wait  another  moment.  She 
opened  the  door  and  ran  downstairs.  She  lifted  the  ink- 
stand from  the  study-table,  with  the  pen  resting  on  it,  and 
carried  it  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  Then 
she  remembered  that  she  had  left  the  study  door  open, 
which  father  did  not  like,  so  she  put  the  inkstand  down 
for  a  moment  on  the  top  step,  while  she  went  back 
to  shut  it. 
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As  Popsey  passed  the  staircase  window,  which  looked 
out  over  the  drive  leading  up  to  the  front  door,  she  saw 
something  which  made  her  forget  all  about  the  study 
door  and  the  inkstand.  The  rain  was  still  steadily 
pouring  down  as  fast  as  it  had  been  all  day,  and  every- 
thing looked  very  dreary  out  of  doors.  Even  the  little 
birds  cheeped  and  chattered  to  each  other  that  they  were 
tired  of  it,  although  they  could  shelter  themselves  under 
the  leaves  as  cosily  as  if  they  were  under  so  many 
umbrellas.  But  that  was  not  all.  Coming  slowly  up 
the  drive,  drenched  with  rain,  his  ears  drooping,  and 
his  tail  drooping,  with  a  little  stream  of  water  running 
off  the  end  of  it,  was  the  brown  doggie.  Yes,  it  was 
*  Nobody's  Business,'  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  not  bear  things  at  home  any  longer,  and  that  he 
was  coming  to  live  with  the  little  girl  who  threw  such 
lovely  things  into  the  water. 

That  morning  the  rain  had  come  through  the  roof  of 
his  kennel,  and  the  straw  w^as  all  wet.  He  had  gone  to 
the  stable  door  to  beg  the  horses  to  let  him  in,  but  they 
only  neighed  and  stamped  inside  their  warm,  snug  stable, 
they  could  not  open  the  door.  Then  he  went  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  tried  to  say,  '  Please  let  me  in,'  but 
the  servants  would  not,  because  he  covered  the  kitchen 
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floor  with  the  print  of  bunches  of  muddy  toes.  So 
they  drove  him  away.  Last  of  all,  '  Nobody's  Business' 
went  to  the  French  window,  where  Aunt  Priscilla  sat 
making  a  list  of  what  everybody  was  to  have  for  dinner, 
and  he  stood  on  three  legs  and  looked  beseechingly  at 
her.  But  Aunt  Priscilla  took  no  notice,  because  she 
liked  dogs  to  be  '  in  their  proper  places.' 

Aunt  Priscilla's  'proper  place'  was  warm  and  dry,  so 
perhaps  she  thought  there  was  no  reason  why  the  brown 
doggie  should  not  like  his  as  well  as  she  liked  hers. 
But  if  the  rain  had  been  coming  through  the  roof,  and 
she  had  had  nothing  but  a  handful  of  wet  straw  under 
her  feet,  perhaps  she  would  have  changed  her  mind. 
As  it  was,  she  shook  her  head  at  the  brown  doggie, 
and  went  on  thinking  about  the  puddings. 

'  Nobody's  Business '  stood  still  to  think  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  turned  round  and  ran  in  a  straight 
line  towards  the  canal,  along  the  path,  and  up  the  wood 
where  he  had  parted  from  that  dear  little  girl  the  day 
before  ;  and  although  it  had  been  raining,  he  was  so 
clever  that  he  could  still  smell  where  her  footsteps  had 
been,  and  he  traced  her  up  to  the  house,  and  lay  down 
close  to  the  front  door. 

Popsey  could  see    his  legs,    all  four,  moving  about 
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underneath  the  door,  and  it  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.  '  I  vmst  let  him  in,'  she  said.  But  she  had  to 
fetch  a  chair  to  stand  on,  and  to  bungle  at  the  latch  for 
a  lonor  time,  and  meanwhile  the  brown  doo^Qrie  beo^an  to 
whine  outside. 

As  soon  as  she  had  got  the  latch  undone,  she  climbed 
down  and  moved  the  chair  back.  In  sprang  the  brown 
doggie,  and  almost  knocked  her  down  in  his  joy,  as  he 
tried  to  lick  her  face  and  hands  all  over,  all  at  once. 
Then  he  began  to  gambol  all  over  the  clean  hall,  and 
soon  it  looked  like  a  muddy  road.  Next  he  rushed  up 
the  stairs,  and  Popsey  after  him. 

Over  went  the  inkstand,  and  a  black  stream  crept 
dripping  down,  stair  after  stair,  all  over  the  beautiful 
carpet. 

Without  thinking,  Popsey  knelt  down  and  began  to 
mop  it  up  with  her  pinafore.  The  ink  all  soaked  through 
in  a  minute  to  her  dress,  and  as  for  her  hands  they  looked 
like  those  of  a  little  blackamoor. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  brown  doggie  had  found  his  way 
down  the  back  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  pushed 
open  the  door  with  his  nose,  walked  in  with  a  polite  wave 
of  his  tail,  and,  after  offering  his  paw  to  each  person 
there,  one  after  another,  lay  calmly  down  in  front  of  the 
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fire  and  began  to  lick  his  paws,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I 
live  here  now.      I  am  very  comfortable,  thank  you  ! ' 

Pussy  made  her  back  the  shape  of  a  croquet-hoop, 
and  her  tail  like  a  sweep's  brush,  when  she  saw  him  ; 
but  the  brown  doggie,  although  he  was  sorry  for  it,  was 
not  angry — only  grieved. 

*  Well,  I  never  ! '  said  Nurse. 

*  Why,  what  in  the  world  ! '  said  cook. 

'  What  next,  I  wonder ! '  said  John  the  groom,  who 
had  just  come  in  with  a  message. 

*  It's  the  dog  from  the  Grange,  poor  thing ! '  said 
Nurse.  'You  must  take  him  home,  John,  when  you 
have  had  your  tea.' 

Then  she  took  up  the  caps  she  had  been  ironing,  and 
went  up  towards  the  nursery.  On  the  way  she  came  to 
Popsey,  and  saw  what  a  plight  she  was  in. 

'  There,  now !  what  have  you  done  ?  What  a 
naughty  little  girl  you  are,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Popsey!' 
she  said.  '  Why  couldn't  you  wait,  if  ink  you  must 
have  ?     But  you  haven't  a  grain  of  patience  in  you  ! ' 

The  rain  never  stopped  all  that  day,  and  Popsey  was 
very  tired  of  it.  It  was  bedtime  at  last,  and,  as  she 
was  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  she  said  mournfully  to  herself, 
'  Nurse  says  I  am  a  naughty  little  girl,  I  haven't  a  grain 
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of  patience  in  me.  I  shall  never  be  good  enough  to  have 
the  knife  and  fork.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  good 
for  a  whole  week,  but  Nurse's  little  niece.  It's  no  good 
trying.' 

Then  she  fell  asleep. 

As  for  the  poor  brown  doggie,  John  the  groom  tied  a 
string  to  his  collar,  and  took  him  back  to  the  Grange, 
although  his  ears  and  eyes  and  tail  said  as  plainly  as 
possible,  '  Please  leave  me  where  I  am.' 

So  they  chained  him  up  in  his  proper  place  and 
forgot  to  give  him  any  supper,  and  he  kept  Aunt 
Priscilla  awake  all  night,  by  saying, — 

'  How- wow — wow- wow — wowl ! ' 


(^ftapter    iJif'tft 


Or  but  a  wandering  voice?' 

Wordsworth 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HE  next  morning,  when  Popsey  ran  Into  the 
nursery,  she  saw  a  wonderful  new  clock 
standing  on  the  mantel-shelf.  The  old 
clock  had  gone  wrong  for  some  time,  and 
father  had  bought  a  new  one,  which  had  been  put  there 
the  night  before,  while  she  was  asleep. 

As  Popsey  stood  looking  at  It,  her  father  came  Into 
the  room,  and  said,  '  Walt  a  minute.  There  Is  something 
In  the  clock  that  you  haven't  seen  yet.  As  soon  as  the 
long  hand  points  to  twelve  you  will  see  something 
happen.' 

The  long  hand  was  close  to  twelve,  or  else  I  am  afraid 
that  Popsey  would  have  grown  tired  of  waiting;  but 
just  as  she  was  beginning  to  think  she  had  waited  long 
enough,  the  clock  began  to  strike.  It  had  a  low,  sweet 
sound,  like  a  church  bell  a  long  way  off,  and,  as  it  struck, 
a  little  wooden  door  opened  just  above  the  face  of  the 
clock,  and  there  suddenly  came  out  a  pretty  painted  bird. 
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Each  time  the  clock  struck,  the  bird  cried  '  Cuckoo ! '  so 
softly  and  prettily  that  Popsey  danced  with  delight,  as 
she  usually  did  when  she  was  pleased.  The  clock  struck 
nine  times,  and  after  the  bird  had  said  '  Cuckoo ! '  nine 
times  too,  it  went  in  again,  and  the  little  door  shut 
behind  it. 

'  Oh,  father,  isn't  it  pretty  ?  '  said  Popsey.  '  Can't 
you  make  it  come  out  again  '^,  ' 

'  It  won't  come  out  for  another  whole  hour,'  said  her 
father.  '  I  suppose  that  seems  an  endless  time  to  you. 
But  you  won't  be  able  to  hear  the  cuckoo  clock  again 
this  morning,  for  what  do  you  think  .-^  The  grass  and 
trees  in  the  wood  are  still  so  wet  from  the  rain  yesterday 
that  we  cannot  get  our  little  walk  ;  so  I  have  ordered 
the  carriage.  I  shall  drive  into  town  to-day,  and,  if  you 
like' —  Here  father  stopped  and  smiled  at  Popsey, 
for  he  knew  she  could  guess  the  rest.  Sometimes  she 
and  mother  went  Into  the  town  with  father,  and  came 
back  in  the  carriage  after  mother  had  done  some  shop- 
ping. It  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats  that  Popsey 
ever  had. 

'  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  like,  though,  Popsey — eh  ? 
Well,  I  think  you  look  as  If  you  would,  so  Nurse  can 
come  too,   and  bring  you  back.     And  you  can  call  for 
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Winnie,  and  take  her  home  with  you  to  spend  the  day. 
You  won't  see  her  again  until  next  summer,  for  we  shall 
be  going  to  the  new  house  at  Sandyshore  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  Only  mind,  if  you  have  Winnie,  that  you  are 
very  kind  to  her,  because  she  is  not  such  a  happy  little 
girl  as  you  are,  and  has  not  so  many  toys  and  nice  things. 
You  must  remember  that,  and  let  her  have  the  best  of 
everything  while  she  is  with  you.' 

But  Popsey  was  not  listening.  She  was  looking  at 
the  little  door  where  the  pretty  painted  cuckoo  had 
disappeared. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  can't  make  him  come  out  again, 
just  once  more,  father  ? '  said  she. 

'  Quite  sure,'  said  father.  '  But  come,  sit  here  on  my 
knee,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  about  the  cuckoo  while 
we  are  waiting,  and  then  the  time  won't  seem  so  long. 
Do  you  remember  hearing  the  real  cuckoo  out  in  the 
wood  in  the  spring,  or  is  it  too  long  ago  ?  Well,  he  has 
gone  away  now.  He  comes  when  he  thinks  the  weather 
will  suit  him  here,  and  he  goes  away  when  he  thinks  it 
will  suit  him  better  somewhere  else — just  as  Uncle 
Oldfield  and  Aunt  Geraldine  go  to  Italy  in  the  winter, 
and  come  back  to  England  for  the  summer. 

'  He  was  a  fine-looking  bird,  all  blue-grey  and  white 
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and  black,  and  his  voice  sounded  very  sweet.     Once  I 
was  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  a  cuckoo  came  and  perched 


CUCKOO :     CUCKOO , 


on  a  branch  just  over  my  head.      He  did  not  see  me,  but 
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I  saw  him.  He  kept  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
opened  his  long  beak  very  wide,  and  swung  his  body 
from  side  to  side,  shouting  ''  Cuckoo  ! "  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  swung  himself  round  to  the  right,  and  said 
*'  Cuck,"  and  then  he  swung  himself  round  to  the  left  and 
said  ''  coo,"  so  that  no  one  w^ould  be  able  to  tell  at  a  little 
distance  quite  where  the  sound  came  from. 

'  That  is  a  very  short  song  for  a  bird  to  sing  all  the 
springtime  through,  isn't  it  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  he 
is  too  lazy  to  learn  a  longer  one,  for  I  am  afraid  the 
cuckoo  is  rather  an  idle  fellow.  He  comes  over  here  to 
amuse  himself  for  three  months  or  so,  with  his  wife  ; 
but  he  can't  be  worried  about  making  a  nest  or  feeding 
his  young  ones,  like  all  the  other  birds  do.  So  what  do 
you  think  the  mother-cuckoo  does  ?  She  peeps  here  and 
there  into  all  the  bushes  and  hedges,  and  she  spies  and 
pries  until  she  finds  a  snug,  cosy  nest  with  eggs  in  it. 
Then  she  goes  and  puts  an  ^<g<g  of  her  own  there  on  the 
sly,  while  the  little  nest-mother  is  away. 

'  When  the  owner  of  the  nest  comes  back,  she  finds 
another  ^'g^  there,  but  she  does  not  take  much  notice. 
I  suppose  she  only  thinks,  ''  How  is  this  ?  I  thought  I 
was  only  going  to  have  three  little  brown  baby-birds  in 
the  nest  by  and  by,  but  I  must  have  counted  wrong,  for 
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now  I  find  I  have  four  eggs."     Or,  perhaps,  she  cannot 
count  up  to  four' — 

'  Can't  a  bird  count  up  to  four  ? '  said  Popsey.     '  Why, 
I  can  count  up  to  almost  anything ! ' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  the  bird  doesn't 
notice  much,  although  the  new  ^^g  is  a  little  larger  than 
her  own,  and  a  different  colour.  It  is  generally  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  or  a  meadow-pipit,  or  even  a  little  wren,  who 
finds  the  cuckoo's  ^gg  put  into  her  nest,  for  the  cunning 
cuckoo  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  she  must  put 
her  ^gg  into  a  nest  where  the  mother  will  feed  the 
young  cuckoo  on  the  right  sort  of  food  when  he  is 
hatched.  But  how  she  knows  that  the  hedge-sparrow 
and  the  meadow-pipit  and  the  wren  feed  on  insects,  I 
can't  imagine,  and  nobody  can  tell.  But  as  young 
cuckoos  cannot  live  unless  they  are  fed  on  flies  and 
grubs,  she  would  not  dream  of  putting  her  ^.gg  into 
the  nest  of  any  bird  that  would  not  be  feeding  its  little 
ones  on  the  sort  of  food  that  w^as  right  for  her  own  child 
— any  more  than  I  should  send  my  little  girl  to  stay 
with  Daddy  Smith's  little  grandchildren,  who  live  on 
dry  bread  and  potatoes,  instead  of  on  the  things  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat. 

'  Well,  the  lazv  cuckoo-mother  thinks  she  has  done 
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all  that  she  need  do  for  her  young  one  then,  and  she 
flies  away  to  play  about,  and  to  sing  duets  with  her 
husband  up  in  the  green  trees  all  day  long. 

*  And  she  leaves  her  little  one  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  poor  little  hedge-sparrow,  who  had  quite  enough  to 
do  before,  and  too  much.  By  and  by  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  out  of  the  cuckoo-egg  comes  a  great  big 
nestling,  and  soon  grows  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
the  baby  sparrows.  And  he  opens  his  great  mouth, 
which  is  bright  scarlet  inside,  twice  as  often  as  the 
others.  And  he  shoves  and  pushes,  and  cries  four 
times  as  loud,  and  soon  grows  so  big  and  hungry,  that 
he  hoists  all  his  little  brother-sparrows  out  of  the  nest, 
and  wants  all  the  room  and  all  the  food  for  himself. 
Poor  little  sparrows !  they  lie  on  the  ground  till  they 
die,  for  even  if  the  parent  birds  fed  them,  they  could 
not  lift  them  back  into  the  nest  again,  and  as  they  are 
too  young  to  fly,  they  must  soon  die  from  cold.  Besides, 
the  strange  big  baby  that  fills  up  all  the  nest  wants  all 
the  food  that  the  old  birds  bring.  Very  soon  he  gets 
larger  than  his  little  father  and  mother,  although  he  is 
still  young  and  weak,  and  It  is  as  much  as  the  poor 
little  pair  can  do,  by  flying  backwards  and  forwards  all 
day  long,  till  they  are  ready  to  drop,  to  keep  him  fed. 
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'  But  they  go  on  taking  care  of  him,  because  they 
think  he  is  their  own  child,  until  he  grows  strong 
enough  to  leave  the  nest.  And  they  go  on  even  after 
that,  when  he  is  able  to  flutter  about,  for  he  still  goes 
on  opening  the  great  scarlet  yawning  mouth,  and 
fluttering  the  useless  wings  that  will  not  bear  him  yet. 

*  At  last  he  flies  away,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  leaves 
them,  and  I  daresay  they  hope  that  the  next  brood  will 
not  have  such  a  big  baby  in  it.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  horrid  greedy  thing ! '  said  Popsey. 

'The  poor  cuckoo  does  not  know  any  better.  It 
is  not  greedy  and  selfish  of  him,  because  it  is  his  nature, 
and  he  cannot  help  it ;  he  takes  the  best  of  everything, 
and  shoves  other  people  out  of  the  way,  because  he 
cannot  learn  how  to  be  different.' 

'  I  shouldn't  do  it,'  said  Popsey  thoughtfully. 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  father.  '  But  I  am  afraid  every- 
body does  it  sometimes,  more  or  less.' 

Just  then  Nurse  came  to  dress  Popsey. 

'  The  carriage  will  be  round  in  five  minutes*,  sir,' 
said  she. 

Soon  after  this  they  were  bowling  smoothly  and 
quickly  along  the  road,  and  Popsey  was  chattering 
about  all   the   things  she   saw  on  the  way.     The  cows 
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and  sheep  were  feeding  in  the  sunny  fields,  and  the 
white  clouds  floating  in  the  blue  sky  made  shadows 
which  rushed  over  the  green  fields  and  hills,  shading 
them,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  rain  was  quite  gone, 
and  the  ground  was  drying  up  fast. 

Presently  they  passed  the  front  gates  of  the  Grange. 
It  was  a  large  house,  with  grounds  all  round  it. 

As  they  were  passing,  Popsey  heard  something 
which  made  her  look  round.  First  there  was  the 
mournful  rattle  of  a  chain,  then  a  piteous  whine,  which 
was  raised  into  a  doleful  '  how-wow-wowl ! '  As  Popsey 
looked,  she  saw^  that  there  was  a  dog-kennel  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  with  a  curly  brown  doggie  chained  up 
to  it.  He  was  just  turning  round,  with  drooping  tail,  to 
creep  back  again  into  the  kennel,  after  a  turn  outside  to 
see  if  anybody  was  coming  to  let  him  loose.  But  no  ; 
'  Nobody's  Business '  was  to  be  kept  chained  up  now 
always,  because  he  wandered  about  and  gave  trouble. 

Popsey  felt  very  sorry  as  she  looked  at  him,  and 
then  she  felt  very  guilty.  Her  litde  face  grew  as  red 
as  a  rose,  as  she  thought  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
never  told  father  about  the  brown  doggie,  and  of  how 
she  had  wandered  down  to  play  with  him  by  the  canal,, 
although  father  had  trusted  her  to  go  straight  home. 
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'  But  I  needn't  tell  him  just  now,'  thought  Popsey. 
'  Another  time  will  do.' 

It  was  not  half  so  pleasant  when  the  carriage  left 
the  high-road  between  the  green  fields,  and  began  to 
pass  over  the  stony  streets  of  the  town,  where  the  air 
was  all  smutty  and  foggy,  and  the  little  children  looked 
pale  and  sickly. 

It  was  here  that  Popsey's  friend  Winnie  was  obliged 
to  live,  and  Winnie  was  looking  out  from  her  dull 
nursery  window  at  the  opposite  row  of  houses  when 
the  carriage  drove  up.  Father  got  down  and  walked 
away.  How  pleased  poor  little  Winnie  was  to  find  she 
was  going  into  the  country ! 

She  did  not  say  much,  but  that  was  because  she  was 
too  happy.  After  Winnie  was  seated  in  the  carriage, 
the  coachman  drove  them  home  again.  The  drive  was 
over  too  quickly  to  please  her. 

Popsey  had  not  many  companions,  so  she  was  very 
glad  to  play  with  Winnie,  and  they  got  on  together  pretty 
well  on  the  whole,  and  were  really  fond  of  each  other, 
although  sometimes  there  might  be  a  little  squabble. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  say  that  they 
always  agreed  very  well  when  there  was  nothing  to 
quarrel  about.     Most  people  can  do  that. 
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Of  course,  when  you  have  a  visitor,  you  let  them 
have  the  best  of  your  toys  to  play  with,  and  they  are 
helped  first  at  dinner,  and  you  hand  them  the  plate  of 
cake  first  at  tea,  and  so  on.  Popsey  did  all  this.  And 
when  they  were  playing  at  being  two  ladies  paying 
calls  upon  each  other,  Popsey  offered  Alexandra  to 
Winnie  to  be  her  baby,  and  was  going  to  take  the  pink 
glazed  doll  for  herself,  although  she  had  no  hair,  and 
only  a  nose  and  mouth  and  eyes  drawn  on  her  face 
with  a  pen. 

But  Winnie  said  Alexandra  was  an  ugly,  shabby 
doll,  and  she  did  not  want  to  have  a  baby  with  one  eye, 
and  scratches  all  over  her  face  ;  and  Winnie  said  she 
had  much  better  dolls  at  home. 

'  You  haven't,'  said  Popsey. 

*  I  have,'  said  Winnie. 

Then  for  a  few  minutes  they  stood  and  looked  at 
one  another,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 

Just  at  that  moment  Nurse  came  into  the  room  with 
a  plate  in  her  hand.  On  the  plate  were  two  ripe  apples. 
It  was  early  for  apples,  and  these  were  the  very  first 
that  had  been  brought  in  that  year.  They  came  from 
a  tree  called  '  Early  Anne,'  and  they  were  very  sweet 
and  nice. 
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Popsey  had  seen  the  apples  every  day  growing  redder 
and  redder  on  the  tree,  and  had  often  asked  the  gardener 
to  pick  one  for  her  ;  but  the  gardener  had  always  said 
that,  although  they  looked  red  outside,  they  were  sour 
inside.  And  once  Popsey  had  picked  up  a  fallen  one, 
and  had  set  her  little  teeth  in  it ;  but  she  found  out 
that  w^hat  the  gardener  said  was  true,  for  the  taste  of  it 
made  her  make  faces  for  half  an  hour  after.  But  the 
gardener  had  promised  that  the  very  first  apple  that  was 
ripe  should  be  sent  In  for  Popsey. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  polite  to  your  visitor,  but 
when  it  comes  to  there  being  only  two  apples  on  a  plate, 
one  big  and  rosy  and  the  other  small  and  yellow,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  see  the  plate  handed  first  to  the  guest. 
It  makes  you  hope  that  the  visitor  will  be  unselfish,  or 
else  that  she  likes  little  yellow  apples  better  than  big 
red  ones. 

Popsey  watched  to  see  which  she  'would  take. 

Winnie  was  not  lonsf  in  choosino^.  She  stretched  out 
her  hand  at  once  and  took  the  big  red  apple.  Popsey 
took  the  little  yellow  one,  but  as  she  took  It  she  looked 
at  the  red  one,  and  said,  '  You  shouldn't  take  the  best 
things,  Winnie.      It's  greedy.' 

'Oh,  for  shame,  Miss  Popsey!'  said  Nurse. 
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While  Nurse  was  speaking,  and  while  Popsey  stood 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  the  apple,  feeling  ashamed  and 
sorry  for  what  she  had  said,  there  came  a  noise  from  the 
road  near  the  house  of  a  squeaky  whistle  and  a  drum. 
Popsey  had  heard  it  once  or  twice  before,  and  she  knew 
that  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  must  be  going  by. 

Once  father  had  let  the  Punch  and  Judy  man  come 
up  to  the  house  on  a  wet  day  for  Popsey  to  see,  and  she 
thought  it  the  most  delightful  and  charming  of  amuse- 
ments. And  now,  if  she  ever  heard  the  squeaky  whistle 
in  the  distance,  she  always  ran  to  a  little  narrow  window 
on  one  side  of  the  nursery,  which  looked  down  the  road. 

From  this  window  you  could  sometimes  see  the  Punch 
and  Judy  show  set  up  before  a  few  cottages  just  a  little 
way  off  at  the  turning  down  to  the  lane.  Father  said 
the  Punch  and  Judy  man  must  never  come  up  to  the 
house  again,  because  last  time  a  lot  of  pheasants'  eggs 
were  stolen  from  the  wood,  and  John  the  groom  saw 
one  drop  out  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  man's  pocket  as 
he  went  along  the  road. 

So  Popsey  had  to  be  content  with  seeing  Punch  afar 
off  from  the  little  narrow  window  ;  and  if  she  looked 
very  hard  she  could  just  see  him  banging  at  everything 
and  everybody  with  a  hoopstick,  which  he  held  with  his 
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elbows  instead  of  with  his  hands.  When  you  couldn't 
see  much,  you  could  hear  the  delightful  cries  of  '  Toby, 
Toby ! '  and  the  squeaking  and  whistling — which  was 
better  than  nothing. 

'  Now  let  Miss  Winnie  come  and  look,'  said  Nurse. 
'  You  haven't  left  a  bit  of  room  for  her  to  see.' 

Popsey  moved  only  just  a  very  little  way.  She  was 
feeling  rather  ill-used  about  the  apple  still. 

'/ought  to  have  the  best  place,'  thought  Popsey  to 
herself.      '  It's  only  fair,  as  she  had  the  best  apple.' 

Then  Nurse  put  a  wide  chair  into  the  window,  which 
filled  it  quite  up,  having  room  for  both  little  girls  to  stand 
easily  upon  it,  and  now  they  could  see  better.  They 
stood  side  by  side  to  watch.  But  soon  Popsey  began  to 
think  that  Winnie  had  the  best  place,  and  she  put  up  one 
elbow^  to  make  herself  a  little  more  room. 

'  Don't  push,'  said  Winnie  rather  crossly. 

*  You're  taking  up  all  the  room,'  said  Popsey,  and 
gave  another  little  push. 

'  I'm  not,'  said  Winnie. 

'  You  are,'  said  Popsey. 

Just  then  Mr.  Punch  had  finished  his  show,  and  the 
man  \vas  taking  the  stand  on  his  shoulder  to  move  off. 
The  frill  had  been  taken  off  from  the  neck  of  the  little 
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dog  Toby.  Poor  Toby !  I  don't  think  he  Hked  being 
hanged  and  teased  by  Mr.  Punch,  but  he  bore  it  all  very 
patiently,  and  now  he  was  going  to  have  a  nice  little  trot 
at  his  master's  heels,  and  to  sniff  at  the  hedges  for  rats 
like  any  other  dog. 

Popsey  w^anted  to  have  the  last  glimpse  of  him  before 
he  disappeared  down  the  lane  to  the  public-house  where 
his  master  was  going  to  get  a  good  dinner,  with  bones 
in  it  for  Toby.  She  stretched  out  her  neck  to  see,  and 
leant  right  across  to  Winnie's  place. 

Winnie  wanted  to  see  too,  so  she  wouldn't  give  way, 
but  said,  '  Don't  come  crowding  so,'  and  spread  out  her 
elbows. 

Then  it  was  that  Popsey  forgot  herself  altogether, 
and  gave  a  great  rough  push,  and  struggled  for  the  best 
place.  Winnie's  foot  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  chair, 
and  she  rolled  off,  striking  her  head  against  the  side  of 
the  window.     She  began  to  cry. 

'  It  was  all  your  fault,  Winnie  ' —  Popsey  began  to 
say,  but  then  she  stopped.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
her  that  it  was  her  own  fault,  and  not  Winnie's,  and  she 
felt  very  sorry  and  ashamed  of  herself 

A  low,  soft  sound  stole  from  the  mantel-shelf,  which 
could  be  heard  even  through  Winnie's  sobs,  as  Nurse 
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was  comforting  the  poor  head — it  was  the  sound  of  the 
new  clock  striking.  Then  the  little  door  opened,  and 
the  painted  cuckoo  hopped  forward.  '  Cuckoo  ! '  he  cried. 
He  answered  the  clock  four  times,  and  went  back 
wherever  he  came  from,  and  the  little  door  shut  behind 
him. 

Popsey  remembered  the  morning  and  the  story  of 
the  little  bird  who  struggled  and  shoved  and  pushed  for 
himself,  and  didn't  care  what  became  of  other  people. 
'  Why,  I  have  been  just  like  that,'  thought  she  to  herself. 
Then  she  thought  of  how,  when  the  clock  struck  five, 
poor  little  Winnie's  nurse  was  to  fetch  her,  and  take  her 
back  to  that  dull,  dark  house  in  the  town,  where  she  had 
no  one  to  play  with,  and  not  half  such  nice  toys  either. 
'  For  she  is  obliged  to  keep  her  wax  doll  put  away  for 
best,  and  the  clothes  won't  take  off  and  on  her  other 
one.' 

Popsey  felt  so  sorry ;  and  when  Winnie's  nurse  came 
to  fetch  her,  she  begged  so  hard  that  Winnie  was  allowed 
to  stay  for  another  hour,  and  she  tried  to  be  as  kind  as 
she  could  to  make  up. 

Still,  when  Popsey  went  to  bed,  she  felt  that  things 
had  not  gone  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  *  Somehow, 
something  makes  me  naughty  always,'  she  said. 
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Then  she  began  to  think  of  the  pretty  golden  knife 
and  fork  lying  in  the  velvet  case.  '  I  do  not  deserve 
them  to-day,  at  any  rate,'  thought  she. 

Then  she  felt  very  drowsy,  and  began  to  dream  about 
the  brown  doggie  and  Mr.  Punch  and  Toby,  all  mixed 
up  together. 

Last  of  all,  she  thought  she  was  sitting  by  the  kennel 
door,  and  telling  the  brown  doggie  about  the  knife  and 
fork,  and  how  she  couldn't  be  good. 

And  she  thought  the  brown  doggie  listened  very 
carefully,  and  when  she  had  done  he  asked  her  a  riddle, 
something  like  the  ones  that  Xurse  had  been  asking  to 
amuse  her  and  Winnie. 

The  riddle  was,  '  Which  is  the  worst  off — a  person 
with  a  dinner  and  no  knife  and  fork  to  eat  it  with,  or  a 
person  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  no  dinner  to  cut  up  ?  ' 

And,  as  she  looked,  she  thought  she  saw  an  empty 
plate  with  a  knife  and  fork  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
kennel,  and  she  saw  that  the  doggie  licked  his  lips,  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  a  dinner  best,  even  althouo^h  there 
might  be  no  knife  and  fork  to  eat  it  w^ith. 


(^ftapter     ^igt^ 


He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast.' 

Coleridge 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

l^^?/^'"5iHEN  Popsey  woke  up  the  next  morning  she 
(fllifiii  \  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  thinking  about  the  brown  doggie. 
I^^^^m  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  Nurse  was  just 
beginning  to  think  she  must  dress  Popsey 
for  her  walk  through  the  wood,  and  ^o  herself  as  w^ell  to 
bring  her  back,  w^hen  the  nursery  door  opened,  and  father 
put  his  head  in. 

*  I  am  not  going  into  the  town  to-day,  Popsey,'  said 
he.  '  I  am  going  round  the  grounds  to  speak  to  Roberts 
about  what  he  is  to  do  in  the  garden  while  we  are  away. 
After  that,  I  am  going  to  call  at  the  Grange.  If  Nurse 
will  put  on  your  things,  you  may  come  with  me.' 

Nurse  could  have  dressed  Popsey  much  quicker  if 
she  would  have  stood  still,  but  stand  still  she  really 
could  not,  she  was  so  delighted  to  think  of  going  out 
with  father  for  the  whole  morninor. 

Popsey's  feet  always  showed  when  she  was  glad,  for 

they  luould  dance,  even  when  her  face  was  quite  grave. 

Ill 
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'Alexandra  must  come,'  she  said  to  herself.  'She 
has  never  been  at  the  Grange  in  all  her  life.  She  will 
see  the  dear  brown  doggie  who  saved  her  from  being 
drowned.' 

At  last  Popsey  was  dressed,  and  Alexandra  too. 

While  father  was  talking  to  Roberts  about  the  garden 
and  the  hothouses,  she  and  Popsey  amused  themselves 
together,  but  Popsey  did  all  the  talking.  Alexandra 
listened,  which  was  the  best  thing  for  her  to  do. 

Popsey  had  put  a  green  shade  over  the  eye  that  had 
been  knocked  out.  Nurse  had  helped  her  to  make  one 
just  like  the  old  lady  wore  who  came  to  church  and  sat 
near  Popsey. 

As  soon  as  father  had  done  talkino^  to  Roberts,  he 
took  Popsey's  hand  and  they  set  out  for  the  Grange. 

'Why,  what's  the  matter  with  Jemima  —  Sophia — 
what's  her  name  ?'  said  he.  It  was  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  remember  the  name  of  Popsey's  dolly,  because  she 
was  always  changing  it.  '  She  looks  very  poorly  this 
morning.  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  fighting.  Has 
the  pink  glazed  doll  given  her  a  black  eye  ? ' 

Popsey  hung  down  her  head,  for  it  rushed  into  her 
mind  again  that  she  had  not  told  father  about  the  ship 
canal.     Father  did  not  notice,  for  he  was  just  stopping  to 
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put  a  chalk  mark  upon  a  tree.  It  had  a  broken  branch, 
which  wanted  cutting,  or  else  the  poor  tree  would  have 
died.  Popsey  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  ;  she  was 
thinking  to  herself,  '  Never  mind — another  time  will  do,' 
although  she  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

Then  they  walked  on  together  again  till  they  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  drive  which  led  up  to  the  front  door  of 
the  Grange. 

'  While  I  go  to  the  house  to  pay  my  visit  to  Miss 
Priscilla,  you  may  play  in  the  garden,'  said  father. 
'  Perhaps  you  will  find  the  brown  doggie.' 

Aunt  Priscilla  was  just  looking  at  the  ceiling  while 
she  made  up  her  mind  about  the  second  pudding.  She 
must  have  been  planning  a  very  good  one,  for  she  had 
just  put  down  *  candied  peel '  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

When  Popsey's  father  came  they  sat  down  in  the  bow 
window,  which  was  Aunt  Priscilla's  proper  place,  and 
began  to  talk. 

Popsey  walked   about   outside,  showing  the   flowers 

and  the  bee-hives  to  Alexandra,  and  every  now  and  then 

she  could  hear  a  word  or  two  from  the  open  window. 

Her  father  spoke  in  rather  a  low  voice,  but  Aunt  Priscilla 

spoke  rather  loud.     They  must  have  been  speaking  about 

the  brown  doggie,  for  once  Popsey  heard  her  say — 

II 
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'  Of  course,  I  am  extremely  fond  of  dogs  in  their 
proper  places,  but ' — 

Then  her  father  said  something  which  Popsey  did 
not  hear,  because  she  was  holding  Alexandra  up  to  smell 
the  honeysuckle  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 

As  she  passed  the  window  again  she  heard  Aunt 
Priscilla  say,  '  But,  you  see,  it  is  nobody's  business.'  Then 
her  father  said  something  else,  and  after  that  Miss 
Priscilla  said,  '  Well,  I  am  sorry  my  brother  is  not  at  home; 
but  I  will  speak  to  him  when  he  comes  in,  and  let  you 
know  this  evening.' 

After  that  Popsey  did  not  hear  anything  more,  for  she 
was  trying  to  find  the  brown  doggie,  and  she  couldn't 
remember  which  side  of  the  house  it  was  where  he  was 
chained  up,  although  she  had  seen  him  from  the  road. 
But  it  was  such  a  puzzling  house !  Just  as  you  had 
walked  round  a  corner  which  you  thought  must  be  the 
right  one,  you  were  certain  to  find  out  that  it  was  not. 
If  only  the  brown  doggie  would  say  something,  then 
she  would  know  where  he  was.  At  last,  after  she  had 
peeped  round  every  one  of  the  corners,  one  after  another, 
she  saw  him.  And  'Nobody's  Business'  was  feeling 
very  low-spirited.  He  was  too  low-spirited  to  come  out 
and  bark,   and  he  had  given  up  howling  as  a  bad  job. 
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II 


He  was  lying  Inside  his  kennel,  leaning  his  nose  on  his 
two  fore-paws,  which  dangled  over  the  ledge. 

At  the  back  of  the  kennel,  squeezed  between  it  and 
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the  wall,   Popsey  could  just  see  the  mouth   of  an   old 
blacking-bottle  sticking  out.     As  it  had  not  even  a  crack 
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in  It,  the  brown  doggie  had  thought  it  far  too  precious  to 
be  left  on  the  canal-bank,  so  he  had  brought  it  home  and 
hidden  it.  Sometimes  the  gardener  found  his  treasures 
— old  hats,  old  shoes,  and  tin  cans — all  over  the  lawn,  and 
cleared  them  away,  but  this  one  had  been  left  to  repose 
in  peace. 

So  many  people  had  passed  by  his  kennel  that  day 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  that  at  first  he  did  not 
move  when  he  saw  Popsey.  But  when  she  ran  up  to 
him,  he  got  up  and  stretched  himself  with  a  short  cry  of 
joy.  Then  he  said  to  her,  as  plain  as  words  could  say, 
'  Undo  my  chain,  and  let  us  go  down  to  the  canal 
again.' 

When  he  found  that  Popsey  did  not  undo  it,  he  lay 
down  again  hopelessly,  with  his  nose  on  his  paws. 
Popsey  patted  his  head  softly,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 
The  kennel  was  a  very  large  one  ;  it  had  been  made  for 
a  far  bigger  dog.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  Popsey 
to  sit  on  the  ledge  at  the  doorway,  with  Alexandra  In  her 
lap,  and  put  one  arm  round  the  brown  doggie's  neck. 
He  lifted  up  his  head  and  licked  her  face.  Popsey  could 
tell,  by  a  great  bustling  noise  among  the  straw  inside  the 
kennel,  how  fast  his  tail  was  wagging.  Besides  that,  you 
could  tell  it  from  his  eyes. 
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'  This  Is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me — to 
have  a  person  to  sit  in  my  doorway,'  said  the  brown 
doggie  to  himself.  But  he  only  made  a  comfortable  sort 
of  snoring  noise,  and  put  his  head  into  Popsey's  lap. 

The  doggie  sniffed  at  Alexandra,  and  seemed  to  know 
her  again  ;  perhaps  he  remembered  that  he  had  saved 
her  life.  But  Alexandra  did  not  seem  at  all  grateful. 
She  only  stared  with  her  one  eye,  and  tumbled  flat  down 
on  the  path  when  Popsey  tried  to  make  her  stand  up  In 
front  of  the  kennel  and  tell  the  brown  doggie  that  she 
was  come  to  pay  a  call  at  his  house  and  thank  him.  And 
what  a  beautiful  place  the  doggie's  house  would  be  to 
play  at  paying  calls  In !  Much  better  than  her  doll's 
house,  Popsey  thought,  because  you  couldn't  possibly  get 
into  that,  or  even  put  your  head  inside  without  bruising 
your  nose. 

'  It's  just  like  a  real  little  house,'  said  Popsey.  '  I 
should  like  to  see  what  it  feels  like  when  you  are  inside.' 

So  she  crept  In  by  the  side  of  the  doggie. 

There  was  rather  a  smell,  certainly,  of  some  bones 
which  he  had  stowed  away  among  the  straw,  but  the 
lawn  had  been  mown  lately,  and  the  fresh  hay  had  been 
put  Into  the  kennel,  because  It  saved  the  gardener  the 
trouble  of  doine  anvthino;  else  with   it.      This  was  soft 
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and  pleasant,  and  had  a  dreamy  scent  of  hay-fields.  Then, 
when  you  were  well  inside,  and  sat  looking  out,  the  door- 
way framed  in  a  little  piece  of  sky  and  wood  and  river 
like  a  little  picture.  Popsey  sat  looking  at  it — it  was  so 
pretty,  she  thought. 

How  pleased  the  brown  doggie  was,  to  be  sure  !  He 
had  never  had  a  visitor  in  his  kennel  before  except  once, 
when  a  poor  stray,  starved  kitten  had  come  on  a  snowy 
night,  and  he  had  let  the  little  thing  curl  itself  up  into 
a  ball  and  go  to  sleep,  cuddled  up  close  to  him,  in  the 
softest  place  where  his  longest  fringes  were ;  for  he 
was  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  and  had  been  taught  in 
early  puppyhood  to  be  friends  with  a  cat,  and  perhaps 
this  poor  little  lost  pussy  reminded  him  of  old  times, 
before  his  dear  master  and  mistress  were  dead  and 
gone. 

Popsey  found  that  she  knocked  her  head  against  the 
roof  if  she  tried  to  stand  upright  in  the  kennel,  so  she 
sat  down  again,  and  put  her  feet  out  at  the  doorway. 

She  had  been  running  about  in  the  fresh  air  all  the 
morning,  and  she  felt  rather  sleepy.  The  brown  doggie 
seemed  sleepy  too.  When  he  was  chained  up  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  go  to  sleep,  and  then  you  could 
have  seen  that  he  was  havincr  dreams  from  the  wav  that 
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he  would  twitch  his  legs  as  if  he  were  running,  and  some- 
times he  would  bark  somewhere  inside  him  without 
opening  his  mouth.  That  was  w^hen  he  had  found  a 
water-rat  in  his  dream. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Popsey  thought  what  a  nice,  soft, 
curly,  silky  cushion  the  brown  doggie's  back  would  make, 
so  she  just  laid  her  head  on  his  side  for  a  moment.  She 
could  hear  his  heart  beating  like  a  small  drum.  How 
fast  it  did  go  pit-a-pat ! — thrice  as  fast  as  her  own. 

In  a  little  while  something  very  strange  happened. 
Popsey  thought  she  heard  the  doggie  say,  '  Can  you 
throw  stones  and  sticks  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  can,'  said  Popsey,  '  but  not  very  far.' 

'  Then  come  along,'  said  the  brown  doggie,  getting 
up  and  giving  himself  a  shake,  which  was  his  way  of 
dressing  to  go  for  a  walk.  'Just  undo  my  chain, 
and  I'll  take  you  for  a  run,  and  you  shall  see  what  I 
can  do.' 

Then  Popsey  thought  that  the  chain  had  been  un- 
fastened, though  she  did  not  remember  doing  it  herself, 
and  she  was  running  down  the  path  with  the  brown 
doggie. 

He  was  frisking  round  and  round  her,  and  saying, 
*  Come  along  faster ! ' 
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'  I  can't,'  said  Popsey  ;  '  you  have  four  legs,  and  I 
have  only  two.' 

'Couldn't  you  try  running  with  your  hands  as 
well  ? '  said  the  brown  doggie.  '  Then  you  would 
have  four.' 

Popsey  thought  this  was  a  bright  Idea,  so  she  tried 
it ;  but  it  did  not  answer  at  all. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  the  brown  doggie.  '  I  can  run 
on  and  then  come  back  to  you  again,  as  you  can't  run 
any  quicker.' 

So  he  did.  Every  now  and  then  he  took  a  run  on  in 
front,  and  then  came  back  and  looked  up  into  Popsey's 
face  to  say  something. 

Once  he  came  back  and  said,  '  You  won't  tell  the 
other  dogs,  will  you  ?  but  behind  the  kennel,  where 
the  blacking  -  bottle  is,  there  is  half  a  dog  -  biscuit 
hidden.' 

'  I  don't  know  any  other  dogs  to  tell,'  said  Popsey; 
but  the  brown  doggie  was  off  for  another  scamper. 
In  a  moment  he  came  back  again. 

'  And  under  the  laurel  bush  there  is  a  mutton-bone,' 
he  said,  and  darted  off  again,  without  leaving  Popsey  time 
to  answer. 

'  And  down  bv  the  rain-water  butt  there  are  several 
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more  bones.  But  don't  you  tell,'  he  said  the  third  time, 
and  was  off  again. 

'  Why  did  you  hide  them  there  '^.  '  said  Popsey  the 
next  time  he  came  back. 

But  the  brown  doggie  was  not  listening,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  Popsey  found  that  they  were  in  a  hay-field,  where 
the  grass  was  partly  cut  and  partly  long. 

'  Now  we  will  run  after  stones,'  said  the  brown  dos^eie. 
*  You  throw  one,  for  I  can't  ;  and  then  the  game  is  that 
we  smell  about  till  we  find  it.' 

So  Popsey  threw  a  stone,  and  they  both  ran  after  it. 
The  doggie  won  the  race  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
place  where  the  stone  had  fallen,  there  were  so  many 
lying  about  just  like  it,  that  Popsey  could  not  tell  one 
from  another. 

The  brown  doggie  ran  to  and  fro  sniffing  at  every 
stone,  till  at  last  he  snatched  up  one  in  a  great  hurry 
and  brought  it  to  Popsey. 

'  That's  it ! '  said  he.      '  Smell  it,  and  make  sure.' 

Popsey  sniffed  at  it.  '  I  can't  smell  anything,'  said 
she.     '  Stones  haven't  any  smell' 

'  It  smells  of  you,  because  you  threw  it,'  said  the  brown 
doggie.  '  /  can  smell  it  plain  enough.  There  must  be 
something    the    matter  with    your    nose.      Now,  if  you 
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throw  a  stone  into  the  middle  of  the  long  grass,  where 
I  can't  see  it,  I  will  find  it  all  the  same.' 

Popsey  flung  a  stone  as  far  as  she  could,  and  the  dog 
went  off  like  an  arrow.  He  could  not  see  where  the 
stone  lay,  but  he  kept  on  running  round  and  round  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  it  fall,  faster  and  faster,  till 
Popsey's  head  grew  quite  giddy,  and  then  she  gave  a 
great  start,  and  found  herself  sitting  in  the  dog-kennel 
again,  with  her  arm  across  the  brown  doggie's  back  and 
her  head  resting  against  him. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  crunching  on  the 
gravel  outside,  and  her  father's  voice  was  calling, 
'  Popsey  !  Popsey  ! ' 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  picked  up  Alexandra, 
taking  care  not  to  knock  her  head  as  she  stooped  to  get 
under  the  doorway. 

The  brown  doggie  started  up  too,  and  tried  to  follow 
her ;  but  the  unkind  chain  gave  a  great  jerk,  and  tugged 
him  back,  so  that  he  had  to  stand  choking  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

'  Oh,  father,'  said  Popsey,  '  I  went  to  sleep,  and  I 
thought  the  brown  doggie  could  talk,  and  he  was  telling 
me  about  where  his  bones  and  biscuits  were  hidden,  and 
he  asked  me  not  to  tell  the  other  dogs.     And  oh,  father. 
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how  does  he  find  stones  that  are  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
of  long  grass  where  he  can't  see  them  ?  He  was  just 
going  to  tell  me  when  I  woke  up.' 

'  What  a  funny  place  to  go  to  sleep  in,  Popsey !  and 
what  a  mess  you  are  In  ! '  said  father.  '  Come,  say  good- 
bye to  the  doggie.     We  must  go.' 

Father  stooped  down  and  patted  him. 

'  Poor  fellow ! '  said  he.  '  What  a  pity  you  are 
nobody's  business !  What  a  shame  to  tie  up  a  dog 
without  water !  Well,  well,  I  am  afraid  there  are  a 
good  many  like  you.' 

The  brown  doggie  looked  up  with  a  low  whine,  as  if 
he  understood  what  was  said,  and  solemnly  offered  father 
one  paw  to  shake. 

'  Oh,  why  couldn't  he  come  home  with  us } '  said 
Popsey. 

'  You  see  he  is  not  our  doggie,'  said  father.  '  We 
cannot  take  other  people's  things.  We  must  go  and 
leave  him  behind  now.' 

Popsey  put  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  '  Nobody's 
Business,'  and  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  he  gave  her  at  least 
a  dozen.  Then,  as  she  left  him,  his  doggie  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower,  until,  as  the  footsteps  died  away,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  howled. 
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'  Good-bye,  dear  brown  doggie,'  said  Popsey  softly,  as 
her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.  She  was  silent  for  a 
little  while,  but  Popsey  w^as  never  silent  for  very  long 
together.  She  soon  began  to  chatter  again,  and  as  she 
was  not  chained  up  like  the  poor  doggie,  she  soon  found 
plenty  of  things  to  amuse  her ;  besides,  father  began  to 
tell  her  stories  about  dogs,  and  some  were  very  funny 
and  pretty. 

'How  I  wish  my  dream  had  gone  on,'  said  Popsey, 
'  and  then  I  should  have  seen  whether  the  brown  doggie 
found  that  stone  or  not  in  the  long  grass.  Do  you  think 
he  could,  father  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course,'  said  father.  'This  is  how  a  dog 
manages.  He  runs  round  and  round  the  place  where  he 
has  seen  the  stone  fall,  till  he  finds  out  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  The  wind  carries  the  smell  to  him  in 
a  straight  line ;  so  then  he  runs  in  a  straight  line,  wath 
his  nose  always  turned  to  the  wind,  until  he  reaches  the 
stone.' 

'  Why  does  he  hide  away  things  ? '  said  Popsey. 
'  Does  he  really  do  it,  or  is  it  only  a  dream  ? ' 

'  He  does  it,  I  daresay,'  said  father.  '  Most  dogs  do. 
They  do  it  because  they  like  to  have  something  put  by 
for  a  rainy  day — that  is,  they  do  not  feel  very  hungry, 
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perhaps,  and  they  think  they  will  be  hungrier  another 
time.  I  should  think  this  doggie  had  a  good  reason 
for  keeping  a  store  by  him,  for  they  often  forget  his 
supper.' 

'What  a  shame!'  said  Popsey.  'How  I  wish  he 
belonged  to  me  !  I  am  sure  I  should  never  forget  his 
supper.      Not  once.' 

As  Popsey  w^as  speaking,  they  passed  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  Grange,  and  they  saw  the  master  of  the  house 
coming  In.  Father  told  Popsey  to  run  on,  as  he  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  So  she  ran  on  with  Alexandra,  along 
the  grassy  track  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It  seemed  quite 
a  long  time  before  father  came  up — long  enough  for 
Popsey  to  pick  a  bunch  of  nodding  blue  harebells  and 
yellow  bed-straw. 

As  they  were  walking  on  together  again,  father  said, 
'  I  have  a  treat  for  you,  Popsey.  The  brown  doggie's 
master  has  promised  to  allow^  you  to  bring  his  supper  to 
him  this  evening,  before  the  Grange  gates  are  locked  up 
for  the  night.     Will  you  like  that  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes  ! '  said  Popsey.     '  What !  all  by  myself  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  shall  come  with  you,  of  course,'  said  father. 
'  This  evening  at  six  o'clock,  after  you  have  done  tea,  you 
must  be  ready  to  start.     Only  remember,  you  must  be 
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sure  to  be  ready  exactly  when  the  cuckoo  puts  his  head 
out  at  the  Httle  door  in  the  clock  to  say  it  is  six,  for  the 
sun  sets  early  now,  and  if  we  are  not  there  before  dusk 
we  shall  find  the  gates  shut.  You  must  run  out  to 
me  in  the  greenhouse,  —  I  shall  be  busy  there  with 
Roberts, — and  I  will  tell  cook  to  send  out  a  little 
basket,  with  something  good  for  the  doggie  in  it.  to  me 
there.' 

'  I  shan't  forget,  father.  How^  could  I  ?'  said  Popsey. 
'  But  what  will  the  browni  doggie  have  } ' 

'Nothing  that  you  would  call  nice  —  some  bones, 
and  some  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables,  mixed  up 
nicely,  cut  up  small,  with  a  little  salt,  and  perhaps 
a  biscuit  or  tw^o.  You  will  see  how  much  he  w^ill 
like  that.' 

Popsey  w-as  delighted,  and  when  she  w^ent  in 
to  have  her  dinner  she  told  Nurse.  And  she 
w^anted  to  save  some  of  her  pudding  to  put  into  the 
basket. 

The  cuckoo  put  his  head  out  at  the  little  door  and 
said  that  it  was  two  o'clock.  Then,  after  Popsey  had 
been  playing  for  what  seemed  a  long  time,  he  put  it  out 
to  say  it  was  three. 

'  O   dear ! '   said    Popsey ;     '  how  long  he   is  saying 
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six  !     Will  it  never  be  six  ?     How  I  wish  the  time  would 
go  quicker ! ' 

'  Try  and  amuse  yourself  with  your  play,  Miss 
Popsey,'  said  Nurse,  'and  then  the  time  will  go  faster.' 

But  Popsey  couldn't.  She  fidgeted  and  worried 
poor  Nurse,  and  kept  asking  every  moment  whether  it 
was  nearly  four,  and  how  soon  the  cuckoo  would  put 
his  head  out  again. 

'How  soon  will  it  be  now,  Nurse?'  said  she,  and  'Isn't 
he  coming  out  now  ^.  '  she  kept  on  saying,  till  Nurse  was 
quite  tired  of  hearing  her.  Next  she  thought  that  if  tea 
were  over  it  would  bring  six  o'clock  much  nearer,  so  she 
gave  Nurse  no  peace  till  she  had  had  her  tea,  although 
when  it  was  done  it  was  not  nearly  ^\^,  and  there  was 
still  a  whole  hour  to  wait. 

'  Why  don't  you  get  some  of  your  other  toys,  miss  ? 
There's  the  doll's  house  you  haven't  touched  this  ever  so 
long,  and  the  new  picture-book  you  have  only  looked  at 
once.' 

'I'm  tired  of  them,'  said  Popsey.  'And  oh,  I  do 
want  it  to  be  six  o'clock  so  ! ' 

*  Well,  I'll  tell  you  w^hat,'  said  Nurse.  'If  you  will 
promise  not  to  tease  any  more,  you  shall  blow^  some  soap- 
bubbles.      Would    you   like   that?'      Nurse   knew   that 
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Popsey  liked  blowing  soap-bubbles  better  than  any  other 
thing.  She  was  not  often  allowed  to  do  it,  because  she 
made  herself  in  such  a  mess.  Nurse  proposed  it  now% 
because  she  wanted  to  keep  Popsey  quiet.  So  she 
fetched  a  clean  clay  pipe  and  some  soapy  stuff,  and  Popsey 
began. 

'  How  lovely  it  is  blowing  soap-bubbles  !  *  said  Popsey. 
Then  she  gurgled  with  the  pipe  in  the  soapy  stuff  till 
she  made  a  long  string  of  bubbles,  which  crawled  out 
all  over  the  table.  Next  she  tried  how  large  a  one  she 
could  blow,  and  when  it  burst  she  tried  another.  They 
had  such  beautiful  colours  all  over  them,  and  Popsey 
w^as  so  happy,  that  she  never  noticed  when  the  cuckoo 
put  his  head  out  and  said,  '  Cuckoo,  cuckoo ! '  six 
times. 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  brown  doggie,  and 
thought  no  more  of  his  supper  than  if  she  had  never 
heard  of  him. 

Nurse  did  not  notice  either,  for  she  w^as  enjoying  the 
peace  and  quiet  while  she  mended  a  hole  in  Popsey's 
frock. 

When  Popsey  was  tired  of  blowing  bubbles  she 
put  down  the  pipe,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she 
remembered. 
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'  Oh,   Nurse  ! '  she  cried,    '  put  on  my  things  quick. 
It  must  be  six  o'clock  ! ' 


HOW    LOVELY    IT    IS    BLOWING   SOAP-BUBBLES  ! 
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'  It's  past  six,  INIIss  Popsey,'  said  Nurse,  looking  up. 

'  Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?'  cried  Popsey.  'It's 
naughty  of  you,  Nurse!  O  dear!  O  dear!'  and  she 
jumped  up.  '  Put  my  things  on  quick,  quick !  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  time  yet.' 

So  Nurse  put  on  her  things,  and  Popsey  went  down 
to  the  greenhouse  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her ; 
but  father  had  started,  Roberts  said.  He  had  waited 
till  the  last  moment.  So  Popsey  went  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  back  to  the  house.  By  and  by  father  came 
home,  and  he  came  up  to  the  nursery  to  see  his  little 
girl. 

'  Well,  Popsey,  why  didn't  you  come  ?  Did  Nurse 
think  it  was  going  to  rain  .^ ' 

'  I  was  blowing  soap-bubbles,  and  it  made  me  forget,' 
said  Popsey ;  '  and  I  don't  think  the  cuckoo  could  have 
spoken  half  loud  enough.' 

'  I  thought  somebody  was  so  sure  of  not  forgetting,' 
said  father.  '  I  waited  as  long  as  I  could,  but  if  I  had 
waited  any  longer  the  gates  would  have  been  shut.  It 
was  lucky  I  didn't  forget  too ;  if  I  had,  the  poor  doggie 
would  have  had  to  go  without  his  basketful.  I  had  a 
particular  reason  for  wanting  to  see  him  eat  it.  I  will 
tell   you  why  some  day,    but  not   now.      How   he   did 
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enjoy  it !  especially  the  bones.  It  was  a  pity  you  forgot 
— but  never  mind  now.  As  I  came  home,  all  the  little 
birdies  were  looking  out  for  the  best  places  to  sleep  in 
along  the  hedges,  and  the  brown  doggie  has  curled 
himself  up  to  sleep  in  his  kennel  so  comfortably  !  And 
you  must  go  to  your  little  bed  too.'  Then  father  said 
a  pretty  poem  to  Popsey,  because  she  begged  for  just 
five  minutes  longer  to  sit  on  his  knee. 

The  poem  was  lovely  all  through,   Popsey  thought, 
but  the  verses  she  liked  best  in  it  were  these  two  :— 

'  Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove  ! 
Where  flocks  have  ta'en  delight, 
Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright. 
Unseen  they  pour  blessing. 
And  joy  without  ceasing, 
On  each  bud  and  blossom, 
And  each  sleeping  bosom. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest, 

W^here  birds  are  covered  warm  ; 
They  visit  caves  of  every  beast. 
To  keep  them  all  from  harm. 
If  they  find  any  weeping. 
That  should  have  been  sleeping. 
They  pour  sleep  on  their  head, 
And  sit  down  by  their  bed.' 

Popsey  wanted  those  two  verses  over  again,  because 
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she  liked  so  much  to  think  of  the  bright  angels  taking 
care  of  the  little  birds  and  the  flowers,  and  the  dear 
wild  animals,  as  well  as  of  herself. 

Then  she  went  to  bed,  and  she  felt  very  sorry  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  doggie. 

But  he  felt  very  warm  and  snug  in  his  kennel,  for  he 
had  had  a  famous  supper. 


©ftapfer    ^e^oen^^ 


'  This  began  with  me  from  childhood,  being  a  kind  of  Voice  which, 
when  present,  always  diverts  me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do.' 

Apology  of  Socrates 
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ELL,  Popsey,  I   suppose  you  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  knife  and  fork  by  this  time, 
haven't  you  ? '   said   father  the   next   morn- 
ing,  which    was    Saturday,  when    he    came 
into  the  nursery. 

'  No,  father,'  said  Popsey,  turning  away  her  face  as 
she  spoke. 

'Well,  I  haven't  forgotten  either,' said  father.  'They 
are  down  on  my  study  table,  and  presently  you  shall  go 
down  and  fetch  them — that  is,  if  you  are  sure  they  are 
for  you.  But,  before  you  go,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  happened  last  night. 

'  Do  you  know  that,  when  the  house  is  quite  still,  and 
every  one  but  myself  has  gone  to  bed,  and  all  the  little 
grey  mice  and  the  crickets  come  out  to  run  about  and 
enjoy  themselves,  as  I  am  sitting  by  the  study  fire  I 
often  fancy  I  hear  the  pens  and  ink  on  the  table,  and 
the  books,  and  even  the  poker  and  tongs  wake  up  too, 
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and  begin  to  chatter  among  themselves.  The  quill  pen 
I  had  been  using  told  me  quite  a  long  story  once.  I 
wonder  whether  the  things  inside  your  toy-cupboard 
wake  up  too,  and  play  games  '^  I  daresay  Alexandra 
knows  all  about  it.' 

'  I  wonder  ? '  said  Popsey,  her  eyes  getting  large  and 
round. 

'  Well,  last  night  I  happened  to  be  sitting  up 
rather  late,'  father  went  on,  '  and  I  thought  I  heard  a 
little  jingle  inside  the  case  where  the  knife  and  fork  and 
spoon  live.  Presently  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  lid  open 
itself  a  little  wa}^  and  I  could  hear  the  knife  and  fork 
talking  together. 

'  "  Take  care,"  said  the  knife  ;  "  I  don't  want  even  the 
spoon  to  know,  although  he  is  quite  one  of  ourselves, 
but  the  inside  of  your  body  and  mine  is  nothing  but 
mere  silver,  and  not  gold  at  all.  We  are  only  gilded 
on  the  outside." 

'  **  Speak  for  yourself!  "  said  the  fork  pettishly.  "  If 
you  know  what  your  own  inside  is  made  of,  you  can't 
possibly  tell  anything  about  mine.  Talk  about  what 
you  understand,  do!  and  leave  my  inside  alone." 

'  "Speak  in  a  whisper,"  said  the  knife,  ''for  there  is 
no  use  in  telling  the  spoon.      If  we  keep  it  strictly  a 
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secret,  no  one  will  know  but  ourselves — except  the  man 
who  made  us." 

' ''  I  have  always  passed  in  the  world  as  a  golden  fork, 
and  I  shall  go  on  doing  so,"  said  the  fork,  although  she 
knew  as  well  as  the  knife  did  that  she  was  only  gilded. 
"  I  am  a  gold  fork." 

'  "You  are  not,"  said  the  knife. 

'  "  Yes,  I  am.  If  you  contradict  me  again,  I'll  scratch 
you  !"  said  the  fork,  quite  in  a  passion. 

'''And  I'll  cut  you  altogether,  if  you  do,"  said  the  knife. 

'"We  mustn't  quarrel,"  the  knife  went  on  after  a 
moment;  "for  if  we  come  to  blows,  and  knock  one 
another  about,  all  the  world  will  see  that  the  gold  is  only 
spread  on  the  top,  and  that  we  are  something  else 
underneath.  Let  us  be  friends,  and  keep  our  own  secret. 
There  Is  no  occasion  to  wake  the  spoon  ;  I  think  he  is 
asleep." 

'  But  the  spoon  had  been  awake  all  the  time,  listening 
with  all  his  ears.  You  don't  believe  a  spoon  has  ears  .^ 
Well,  then,  hold  one  up  opposite  your  face,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  has  ears  and  eyes  and  a  nose,  and  mouth 
too,  and  very  funny  they  look.  If  the}^  don't  make  you 
laugh,  it  is  a  wonder. 

'  People  may  tell  you  that  it  is  your  own  face  you  see 
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there,  but  it  is  not  polite  of  them  if  they  do.  At  least, 
I  would  much  rather  think  it  was  the  spoon's  face 
than  mine. 

'  "  I  am  not  gold  any  more  than  yourselves,"  said  the 
spoon  suddenly. 

'  The  knife  and  fork  jumped. 

'  "  And  I'll  promise  not  to  tell  of  you,  if  you  won't  tell 
of  me.  Xo  one  need  know  it,  and  when  we  go  out  into 
the  world  we  shall  pass  for  solid  gold.  Not  a  soul  will 
be  the  wiser.  " 

' ''  When  shall  we  zo  into  the  world  ? "  asked  the  fork. 

'  "  When  the  good  little  girl  comes,"  answered  the 
knife. 

'  "  What  a  long  time  she  is  coming ! "  said  the  fork. 

* ''  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,"  said  the  spoon. 

'''Ask  the  lid,"  said  the  knife.  "He  has  written 
outside  him,  '  For  a  good  little  girl,'  so  there  must  be 
such  a  thing.     The  question  is,  Where  is  she  ? " 

'"Did  you  ever  see  one? — tell  me  that!"  said  the 
fork  quite  crossly. 

'  "  I  don't  know,"'  said  the  knife.  "  I  have  seen  some 
that  looked  good  enough  outside — as  good  as  gold,  but 
how  were  you  to  know  whether  they  were  good  inside 
or  not  ?     That  was  best  known  to  themselves."  ' 
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Here  Popsey  laid  her  head  against  fathers  shoulder, 
so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  remembered 
how  she  had  never  told  him  yet  about  the  canal,  or  of 
how  cross  she  had  been  to  poor  Winnie  and  to  Nurse. 

Father  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  went  on  :  'So  I 
listened  again,  Popsey,  and  I  heard  the  spoon  say, 
"  Well,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  wish  the  good  little  girl 
would  come,  if  she  is  coming ;  for  I  long  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  so  that  every  one  may  see  what  a  beautiful 
golden  spoon  I  am." 

'  "  And  what  a  beautiful  golden  knife  I  am  " — "  And 
what  a  beautiful  golden  fork  I  am,"  said  the  others 
both  together. 

'  "  If  we  are  not  gold,  we  can  pretend  we  are,  and  no 
one  will  find  out  that  we  are  shams.  Oh,  why  doesn't 
the  good  little  girl  come  ?" ' 

*  They  oughtn't  to  say  they  were  made  of  gold  when 
they  weren't,'  said  Popsey,  looking  up  at  father. 

'  And  people  oughtn't  to  say  they  are  good  when 
they  aren't,'  said  father.  '  But  I  am  afraid  they  do 
sometimes.' 

'  I  shouldn't,'  said  Popsey. 

*  And  yet  there  is  no  excuse  for  them,'  father  went 
on,  *  because  they  know,   if  they  listen  to  the  voice  in 
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their  hearts,  it  tells  them  gently  before  they  are  going 
to  do  wrong ;  and,  if  they  are  like  that  little  foolish 
chicken  we  saw  the  other  day  lost  in  the  grass,  and  don't 
listen,  and  do  the  wrong,  then  it  tells  them  much  louder 
afterwards  that  they  have  done  it. 

'  It  speaks  then  so  loud  that  they  are  forced  to  listen 
— at  least,  it  does  to  little  children.  By  and  by,  when 
people  grow  old,  if  they  have  tried  all  their  lives  to  put 
their  fingers  in  their  ears  when  it  tells  them  not  to  do 
something  which  they  want  very  much  to  do,  sometimes 
that  voice  grows  silent,  and  that  Is  the  very  saddest 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  person,  for  there  Is  no  one  to 
help  him  then  to  know  right  from  wrong. 

'  People  must  obey  the  voice,  even  when  it  tells  them 
to  do  sad  and  painful  things. 

'  Once  there  was  a  wise  man,  but  he  lived  a  long 
while  ago,  longer  ago  than  you  can  think  of,  and  he  was 
very  good  as  well  as  wise — at  least,  as  good  as  people 
knew  how  to  be  in  those  days,  for  it  was  before  the 
Blessed  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  teach  men  to  wish 
to  be  truly  good.  This  man  had  never  heard  of  the 
Saviour,  which  was  very  sad,  because  if  he  had,  how 
much  he  would  have  loved  Him  !  But  although  he  did 
not  know  whose  voice  it  was,  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
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God  speaking  in  his  heart.  He  tells  of  it  in  such 
simple  words  that  even  a  child  like  you  can  understand 
them. 

'  "  This  be^an  with  me  from  childhood,  beinof  a  kind 
of  Voice,"  he'  said,  which  always  told  him  when  he  was 
going  to  do  wrong,  and  kept  him  back.  He  always 
listened,  and  obeyed.  And  because  he  tried  to  serve 
God  as  well  as  he  could  by  obeying  the  voice  in  his 
heart,  although  he  knew  so  little  of  the  God  whose  voice 
it  was,  he  was  never  left  alone,  but  the  Voice  was  always 
with  him. 

'  At  last,  although  he  was  so  good,  and  did  no  one 
any  harm,  the  people  of  that  land  found  fault  with  him — 
perhaps  because  he  was  better  than  themselves,  and 
said  that  he  did  do  harm,  and  taught  the  young  people 
wrong,  and  that  he  must  not  teach  any  more,  for  that  if 
he  did  he  would  be  killed.  And  when  he  was  brought 
before  his  judges,  he  said  that  if  he  left  off  doing  and 
teaching  as  he  had  done,  he  should  not  be  obeying  the 
Voice  which  had  been  with  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child, 
and  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  even 
though  he  had  to  die  many  deaths. 

*  So  they  made  him  drink  a  cup  of  poison.  But  he 
knew  that  when  he  died  he  would  go  to  a  better,  happier 
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place,  for  the  Voice  had  told  him  that  too  ;  so  the  cup 
of  poison  did  not  do  him  much  harm,  after  all. 

*  The  name  of  that  man  was  Socrates  the  Good,  and 
when  you  grow  up  you  will  want  to  read  and  know  all 
about  him  that  you  can  find  out. 

'  Poor  Socrates  !  he  was  only  a  heathen.  And  I 
have  told  you  his  story  because  I  think  it  ought  to  make 
us  feel  ashamed  that  we  are  not  more  glad  and  ready  to 
follow  the  voice  in  our  hearts,  even  though  we  know 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  gave  His 
life  for  us.  He  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  Me."  Socrates  did  not  know 
this ;  yet  you  see,  Popsey,  he  listened  to  the  Voice  even 
when  it  told  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison  rather  than 
leave  off  doing  his  duty.  Do  you  think  you  could  do 
that?' 

'  Was  it  nasty  poison — as  nasty  as  senna  ? '  said 
Popsey  doubtfully. 

*  Nastier  than  senna,'  said  father,  laughing.  '  But 
now,  if  you  are  sure  you  are  a  good  little  girl,  and  so 
the  knife  and  fork  are  for  you,  you  may  go  down  into 
the  study,  and  you  will  see  the  case  on  the  table.  I  am 
going  out  now.' 

Father  went  downstairs,   and   Popsey  watched  him 
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cross  the  lawn  and  ^o  out  at  the  orate  ;  for  somehow  she 
was  not  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  down  to  the  study. 
Something  seemed  to  tell  her  very  loud  and  plain  that  if 
the  knife  and  fork  were  for  a  good  little  girl,  they  were  not 
for  her,  for  she  could  remember  very  well  that  ever  since 
her  father  had  promised  them  to  her  she  had  been  just 
the  same  little  girl  as  she  was  before,  and  not  a  bit  better. 

At  last  Popsey  began  to  go  down,  swinging  herself 
slowly  from  stair  to  stair  by  the  banisters.  Then  she 
thought  Alexandra  would  like  to  come  too,  so  she  went 
back  to  fetch  her.  The  green  shade  was  gone  from 
Alexandra's  eye  now.  Nurse  had  contrived  to  fix  a 
boot-button  in  with  some  sealino--wax,  and  although  the 
other  eve  was  blue  and  not  at  all  a  match,  it  was  better 
than  your  being  able  to  see  into  the  hollow  place  in  the 
middle  of  Alexandra's  head,  where  her  brains  ought  to 
have  been. 

Popsey  gave  Alexandra  a  ride  down  the  banisters, 
and  no  doubt  she  enjoyed  it,  although  she  fell  oft"  at  the 
end  on  her  head,  and  the  poor  eye  fell  out  again,  and 
rattled  about  inside  her  head  dismally. 

*  Never  mind,  dear,'  said  Popsey,  kissing  her.  'You've 
got  one  left,  and  the  old  man  that  stands  opposite 
Winnie's  house  to  beg  is  quite  blind,  and  has  a  dog  to 
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lead  him  about  by  a  string  and  collect  pennies  In  a  box. 
If  you  lose  the  other  eye,  we  must  pretend  you  are  blind 
too,'  and  Popsey  began  to  think  It  would  be  a  nice  new- 
game  to  play  at  with  her  dolly.  '  The  little  china  dog 
on  the  mantel-shelf  would  just  do,'  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  and  was  so  busy  planning  her  play  that  she  had 
half  forgotten  what  she  had  come  there  for,  when  she 
reached  the  study  door. 

Then  she  remembered,  and  a  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  came  when  she  thought  of  the  beautiful  red 
leather  case. 

'  I  am  going  to  tell  father  about  going  dow^n  to  the 
canal,  and  the  other  things,'  said  Popsey  aloud,  just  as 
if  she  were  speaking  to  some  one  else ;  *  only,  another 
time  will  do.' 

*  Another  time  will  not  do,'  something  seemed  to 
answer. 

Who  w^as  Popsey  talking  to  in  her  heart  ?  for  she 
seemed  to  be  answering  some  one.  It  was  a  voice  which 
kept  telling  her  that  she  ought  not  to  touch  the  red 
leather  case. 

'  I  needn't  touch  it,'  said  Popsey.  *  I  will  only  just 
open  the  door  and  look  in  to  see  if  it  is  there.  That 
can  be  no  harm.' 
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'  Yes,  it  will  be  harm,'  said  the  voice. 

But  Popsey  did  not  listen.  She  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  There  lay  the  red  leather  case  on  the  table, 
as  bright  as  ever. 


THE   KNIFE   AND    FORK. 


*  I  do  wish  I  had  been  good  all  the  week,'  said  Popsey 
to  herself;  'then  it  would  have  been  my  very  own,'  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  reach  it. 
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*  I'll  only  just  look  inside  once,'  she  said,  'and  then  I 
will  put  it  back,  and  I  will  tell  father  the  reason  why.' 

But  Popsey  did  not  know  how  to  undo  the  little  hook 
at  first.  She  fumbled  and  fumbled  at  it,  and  she  dropped 
i\.lexandra  on  the  floor. 

The  more  she  could  not  open  the  case  the  more  she 
wanted  to,  yet  every  moment  she  felt  surer  that  she  was 
doing  something  wrong. 

'  I'm  not  doing  anything  wrong,'  she  said  at  last,  half 
aloud.     '  I  only  want  to  see  them.' 

At  last,  with  a  bounce,  the  lid  flew  open.  There  lay 
the  glittering  gilded  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  looking 
more  charming  than  ever  ;  and  she  lifted  them  out  one 
by  one. 

Popsey  forgot  all  about  what  she  had  meant  to  do 
when  she  took  them  out  of  the  case.  She  did  not  put 
them  back  at  once,  but  stood  holding  them  in  her  hand. 

'  Just  think  of  eating  your  dinner  with  them ! '  she 
said  to  herself.  'If  they  were  only  mine !  And,  after 
all,  father  meant  them  for  me.  And  then  I  could  be 
good  afterwards.  Besides,  Nurse  said  I  was  good  this 
morning.      I'll  go  and  ask  her  if  I  am  not.' 

So  Popsey  ran  upstairs  to  Nurse,  and  said,  '  Am  I 
a  orood  orirl,  Nurse  }' 
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'Oh  yes,  Miss  Popsey,'  said  Nurse;  for  she  was 
thankful  that  Popsey  was  amusing  herself  quietly,  and 
not  making  such  a  clatter  as  she  usually  did. 

'  Then  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  the  knife  and 
fork,'  said  Popsey  to  herself,  as  she  ran  downstairs 
again. 

'  No,  you  ought  not,'  said  something  deep  down  in 
her  heart.  Popsey  tried  not  to  hear  it.  She  carried  her 
treasure  upstairs,  and  began  to  play  at  having  dinners 
with  Alexandra,  and  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  nice 
things. 

Then  the  real  dinner  came,  the  moment  which  Popsey 
had  longed  for  ever  since  the  Saturday  before,  when  she 
should  eat  her  own  dinner  with  the  beautiful  golden 
knife  and  fork.  The  happy  time  had  come,  but  Popsey 
felt  very  unhappy.  She  felt  almost  inclined  to  cry. 
What  could  it  be  that  made  her  so  miserable  }  Then 
she  grew  very  cross,  and  said  It  was  all  because  the  knife 
was  blunt  and  w^ouldn't  cut  ;  and,  last  of  all,  when  Nurse 
said,  *  Now,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you  put  your  knife 
in  your  mouth  again.  Miss  Popsey,'  what  did  she  do  but 
put  it  in  there  directly  ? 

'  I  shall  take  It  from  you  if  you  do  that,  miss,'  said 
Nurse.  .    ,' 
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'  You  shan't,'  said  Popsey.  Then,  when  Nurse  came 
to  take  off  her  pinafore,  Popsey  gave  her  an  unkind  push, 
looking  and  feeling  altogether  a  cross,  angry,  spiteful, 
unhappy,  sulky  little  girl.  So  she  went  and  sat  in  a 
corner,  feeling  very  wretched. 

Popsey  got  through  the  rest  of  the  day  very  badly, 
and  she  and  Nurse  were  both  glad  when  it  was  over,  and 
the  time  w^as  come  for  Popsey  to  go  to  bed. 

Popsey  hurried  over  her  prayers  that  night,  and  did 
not  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  at  the  place  where  it  says, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  as  mother  liked  her  to  do. 
She  felt  rather  afraid,  because  she  knew  the  voice  would 
tell  her  that  she  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  present 
*  for  a  good  girl '  when  she  knew  she  had  not  been 
good. 

Then  she  teased  and  plagued  Nurse  to  let  her  have 
the  knife  and  fork  to  put  under  her  pillow,  after  it  had 
been  washed  and  put  back  into  the  case  again,  although 
Nurse  said  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before, 
and  her  little  niece  would  have  been  quite  surprised. 
But  the  more  Nurse  objected  the  more  Popsey  was 
determined  to  have  her  own  way,  till  at  last  she  did,  and 
then  she  was  more  unhappy  than  ever. 

*  I'll  make  haste  and  go  to  sleep,'  said  she  to  herself. 
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*  People  forget  things  when  they  go  to  sleep,  and  In  the 
morning  it  will  be  gone.' 

But  she  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  However  tightly  she 
shut  her  eyes  they  would  open  again,  and  fix  themselves 
on  the  little  streak  of  lio^ht  which  came  from  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  next  room,  where  Nurse  was  sitting  at 
her  work. 

The  light  fell  on  the  white  curtains  by  the  side  of 
Popsey's  little  bed,  and  looked  like  a  tall  shining  angel 
standing  there  with  folded  wings  watching. 

Popsey  liked  to  think  every  night  of  her  Guardian 
Angel,  and  of  how  he  stood  by  her  bedside,  really  and 
truly,  all  night  long,  to  take  care  of  her. 

'  They  never  get  tired,'  Popsey  thought  to  herself. 
'  He  goes  about  with  me  all  day,  and  yet  he  does  not 
want  to  go  to  sleep  when  I  do.' 

But  to-night  something  made  her  feel  unhappy  when 
she  thought  of  her  Guardian  Angel.  Then  she  turned 
round  with  her  back  to  the  streak  of  light,  so  that  she 
should  not  see  it  and  be  reminded  of  him  ;  and  when 
she  was  turned  the  other  way,  the  pillow  seemed  full 
of  thorns  and  nettles  and  prickles,  and  too  hot. 

Then  she  turned  back  again  towards  the  streak  of 
light.     Her  eyes  began  to  feel  heavy  ;  she  looked  and 
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looked,  till  at  last  she  fancied  she  saw  a  mild,  loving  face, 
just  like  her  mother's,  looking  at  her,  and  two  gentle 
hands  stretched  out  to  her,  while  the  long  white  wings 
rustled  above  her  head. 

'  Oh,  is  it  you,  mother  ? '  cried  Popsey,  starting  up 
in  the  bed.  '  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  am  so  miserable,  and 
I  can't  go  to  sleep.  Do  take  the  thorns  out  of  my 
pillow,  and  take  away  the  miserableness  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  your  mother,'  answered  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
*  but  your  Guardian  Angel.  I  cannot  take  the  thorns 
out  of  your  pillow,  although  I  love  you  more  than  your 
mother  does.  The  thorns  and  nettles  are  because  of 
what  you  have  under  your  pillow.  When  that  is  gone, 
you  will  be  able  to  go  to  sleep.' 

'  What  is  under  my  pillow  } '  said  Popsey,  and  she 
sprang  out  of  bed  in  a  fright,  she  did  not  know  why, 
so  that  the  sound  brought  Nurse  in  from  the  next 
room. 

'  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Miss  Popsey  ? '  said  Nurse. 
'  Have  you  had  a  bad  dream  ?  Here,  get  back  again, 
and  let  me  tuck  you  in.' 

But  when  Popsey  was  in  bed  again,  it  was  as  bad  as 
ever.  She  kept  thinking  over  and  over  again  about 
what  was  under  her  pillow, — the  knife  and  fork  in  the 
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red  leather  case, — and  pushing  her  hands  underneath  to 
find  it ;  but  she  could  not  at  first,  for  it  had  slipped  away. 
At  last  she  got  hold  of  it,  and,  taking  it  out,  she  put  it  on 
the  coverlet  as  far  down  as  she  could  reach,  and  then  she 
tried  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But  the  pillows  were  just  the 
same.  Popsey  turned  and  tossed,  but  she  could  not 
sleep.  If  she  began  to  drop  asleep,  she  fancied  that  she 
heard  the  knife  and  fork  chattering  together  inside  the 
case,  and  the  spoon  joining  in. 

'  So  the  good  little  girl  has  come  at  last,'  said  the 
knife.  '  You  said  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  in  the 
world.' 

'  No  more  there  is,'  said  the  spoon.  '  And  she  is  not 
good.' 

*  Well,  if  she  isn't  good,  she  can  say  she  is  ;  it's  all  the 
same,'  said  the  knife.  '  No  one  will  know  the  difference 
but  herself,  if  she  looks  good  outside.'  Then  there  was 
a  great  crash,  and  Popsey  found  herself  sitting  upright  in 
the  bed  again.  The  knife  and  fork  case  had  fallen  on  to 
the  floor  with  a  bump  which  brought  Nurse  in  again. 
She  picked  up  the  case  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

'  Now,  do  go  to  sleep,  Miss  Popsey,'  she  said,  and 
werft  away.  But  Nurse  left  the  door  open  a  little  wider 
this  time,    and    the   streak   of  light  was  brighter  than 
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ever  on  the  curtain.  Popsey  felt  more  unhappy  every 
moment. 

It  was  true.  She  had  said  she  was  good  when  she 
was  not — at  least,  she  had  taken  a  present  which  she 
ought  not  to  have  had,  which  was  worse.  She  felt  as  if 
she  would  never  be  happy  again. 

'  I  can't  bear  it ! '  said  poor  Popsey,  as  she  began  to 
sob,  and  buried  her  head  in  the  pillows.  She  hated  the 
beautiful  knife  and  fork  now,  and  only  longed  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Then  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and  wished  oh  so 
much  for  her ;  and  then  she  thought  of  father. 

'  I  must  go  and  tell  him,'  she  cried,  '  this  minute,  this 
very  minute  !     Another  time  will  not  do  ! ' 

She  scrambled  out  of  bed,  and  ran  across  the  room  on 
her  little  bare  feet ;  but  Nurse  was  gone  down  to  her 
supper,  thinking  that  Popsey  was  sound  asleep  at  last. 

She  opened  the  door  and  crept  down  the  staircase. 
It  was  cold,  and  Popsey  was  in  her  little  nightdress,  but 
she  did  not  mind  that.  It  was  dark  on  the  staircase,  but 
she  did  not  care  for  that  either.  She  held  on  by  the 
banisters,  and  went  down  and  down,  till  she  saw  a  ray 
of  light,  like  a  little  star,  shining  out  of  the  keyhole  of 
father's  study,  where  he  still  sat  reading. 
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She  opened  the  door,  and,  running  in,  she  nestled  up 
to  him,  and,  hiding  her  face  and  crying  bitterly,  she  told 
him  all  her  grief. 

Then  father  carried  Popsey  in  his  arms  back  to  her 
bed,  and  comforted  her.  And  he  sat  by  her  side  until  she 
fell  asleep,  with  one  little  hand  clinging  round  his  finger. 
As  father  tried  to  move,  when  he  thought  she  was  asleep, 
Popsey  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  '  Oh,  take  away  the 
knife  and  fork  ! ' 

'Yes,  my  darling,'  said  father.  'I  will  take  them 
quite  away;  you  shall  never  see  them  again.  Is  that 
what  you  want  ?  ' 

'Yes,  father,'  said  Popsey,  and  then  she  fell  into  a 
happy  sleep.  But  before  she  was  very  far  gone  Into  the 
land  of  dreams,  she  thought  that  the  sweet  face  in  the 
streak  of  light  bent  over  her  and  said, — 

'  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins.' 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  Guardian  Ang^el  took  her 
by  the  hand,  smiling  most  sweetly,  and  they  floated  away 
together  somewhere. 

Where  they  went  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  wish  I  could 
be  a  little  child  again  that  I  might  go  there  too ;  for 
Popsey's    face  looked   so   bright    and   peaceful    in    her 
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sleep  that  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  very  happy 
place.  When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

And  Popsey  never  saw  the  knife  and  fork  again. 


A    HAPPY    DREAM. 


v^ftapter  Gigfttfi 


On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me, 

"  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb  I " 
So  I  piped  with  merr}-  cheer. 

"  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  I " 
So  I  piped  ;   he  wept  to  hear.' 

Bl.\ke 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^^^^§jHEN   Popsey  awoke  it  was  Sunday  morning, 

llfii  li'     ^^^   ^^^    began    to   think    about   going    to 

^^^\lSi     church.      She  had  a  beautiful  prayer-book 

of  her  own,  with  gilt  edges  and  large  red 

letters   in   it   at  the  beginning  of  each  prayer.      It  had 

been  given  to  her  when   she  was   baptized,   though,  of 

course,  she  did  not  know  it  then. 

Now  that  she  was  not  a  baby  any  longer,  she  felt  very 
proud  to  carry  this  prayer-book  to  church,  although  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  she  hardly  knew  whether  she  was 
holding  it  upside  down  or  not. 

She  liked  to  find  out  the  patches  that  were  printed  in 
red  letters.  There  were  some  quite  large  ones  in  the 
book,  and  once  or  twice  mother  was  obliged  to  shut  up 
the  prayer-book  and  take  it  away  from  Popsey,  because 
she  could  not  help  turning  over  the  leaves  in  the  sermon 
to  find  the  pretty  red  printing,  and  whispering  to  herself 
about  it. 

157 
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At  last  father  said  that  Popsey  was  too  Httle  to  stay 
for  the  sermon,  and  that  Nurse  must  take  her  home 
before  it  began. 

So  Popsey  went  out  of  church  with  Nurse  as  quietly 
as  she  could.  She  sometimes  felt  rather  ashamed  when 
all  the  round  eyes  of  the  school  children,  no  bigger  than 
herself,  were  fixed  on  her.  They  were  allowed  to  stay, 
although  most  of  them  went  to  sleep  ;  and  sometimes  one 
would  fall  off  the  seat,  and  begin  to  cry  from  fright  and 
astonishment.  None  of  them  had  such  a  pretty  prayer- 
book  as  Popsey,  yet  most  of  them  would  not  have  held 
it  upside  down,  because  they  knew  how  to  read  a 
little. 

On  this  Sunday  morning  father  told  Nurse  that  he 
would  bring  Popsey  home  himself,  so  that  she  could  stay 
and  hear  the  sermon  if  she  liked.  Popsey  w^as  very  glad 
to  hear  this,  for  she  always  enjoyed  the  walk  with  father 
down  the  shady  church-lane,  across  the  fields,  and  past 
the  Grange. 

There  was  a  thick,  prickly  furze  hedge  round  the 
garden  at  the  Grange,  and  as  they  passed  Popsey  tried 
to  peep  through,  that  she  might  see  what  the  brown 
doggie  was  doing,  but  the  furze  prickles  grew  so  closely 
together  that  she  could  not. 
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*  What  a  pity  you  cannot  creep  through  Hke  that  wee 
brown  wren  ! '  said  father.      '  Just  watch  that  tiny  fellow.' 

Popsey  looked,  and  she  saw  the  little  wren  perch  on 
the  outside  of  the  hedge,  and  then  work  his  way  through 
the  thick  mass  of  thorns  as  easily  and  quickly  as  a  mouse 
would  run  through  a  field  of  grass.  Then  she  heard  him 
flutter  out  on  the  other  side. 

'  I  want  to  see  the  brow^n  doggie  again  so  very  much," 
said  Popsey.  'Nurse  says  her  heart  would  be  "broke" 
if  she  never  saw  her  little  niece  again,  and  I  think  mine 
will  be  broke  too,  if  I  can't  see  the  brown  doggie  never 
any  more.' 

'  Will  it  ? '  said  father,  laughing  ;  and  he  lifted  Popsey 
up  to  look  over  the  hedge. 

There  was  the  kennel,  and  the  chain  and  collar  were 
stretched  on  the  ground,  but  the  brown  doggie  was  gone. 

'  He  isn't  there,  you  see,  Popsey  ;  he  is  gone,'  said 
father. 

'How  I  wish  I  hadn't  forgotten  his  supper!'  said 
Popsey  sadly.  '  Can't  I  take  him  some  supper  to-morrow, 
father?' 

*  To-morrow  you  will  be  gone  too.  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  we  are  to  go  to  mother  at  the  new  house  to- 
morrow ?     We  shall  go  in  the  train — you  will  like  that ; 
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and  you  will  see  mother  again,  besides  all  sorts  of  new 
things  that  you  have  never  heard  of  before.  But  I  shall 
not  tell  you  about  it  all  till  we  get  there,  because  I  want 
it  to  be  a  surprise.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Popsey,  and  she  danced  the  usual  little 
dance  of  joy  among  the  daisies  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
She  trod  on  their  heads,  but  they  did  not  mind  it  much ; 
they  soon  lifted  them  up  to  look  at  the  sun  again. 
Then  she  began  to  be  sorry  about  the  dear  brown  doggie 
once  more,  and  to  wonder  where  he  was,  and  she 
walked  silently  along  by  her  father's  side  ;  but  then,  when 
she  thought  of  seeing  mother  to-morrow,  and  of  going  in 
the  train,  she  was  glad  again. 

'  If  only  they  would  be  kind  to  him,  I  shouldn't  mind,' 
she  said  softly  to  herself. 

'  Shouldn't  mind  what  ? '  said  father. 

*  Leaving  the  brown  doggie  behind,'  said  she. 

*  Well,  never  mind  about  him  now,'  said  father. 
*  Just  look  at  that  little  rabbit  sitting  at  the  door  of  her 
hole,  as  If  It  were  a  cave.  How  pretty  and  soft  and 
white  her  breast  Is!  In  the  springtime,  when  she  has 
little  rabbits  In  her  hole,  she  will  pull  out  some  of  that 
soft  down  to  make  a  nest  for  them  In  the  hole.  One  day 
I  saw  a  brood  of  partridge  chicks  pass  that  hole  with 
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their  mother.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  shadow  on 
the  sandy  bank  close  to  them,  and  the  mother-partridge 
looked  up  to  the  sky  in  a  great  fright.  She  always  looks 
up  at  the  sky  first,  because  that  is  where  the  worst 
danger  comes  from  to  her  children — the  fierce  hawk, 
which  hovers  and  flaps  his  wings  so  quietly,  and  then 
darts  down  and  carries  off  one  of  her  chicks  before  she 
can  get  it  into  shelter. 

*  There  was  a  hawk  just  overhead  ready  to  drop  down 
on  her  little  pets.  But  in  a  moment  she  hustled  and 
bustled  them  all  into  the  rabbit's  hole,  and  stood  in  the 
doorway  herself  looking  out.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
rabbit  had  invited  them  in  or  not,  but  they  made  free 
with  his  house  until  the  hawk  was  gone.  And  then  I 
saw  them  creep  out  into  the  long  grass  and  hide  in  it 
again,  whispering  to  each  other  about  the  fright  they  had 
had,  and  what  a  lucky  chance  the  hole  had  been.' 

'  I  like  that  story,  father,'  said  Popsey.  *  Do  tell 
another  about  the  baby  partridges/ 

'Not  now,  little  woman,'  said  father.  'You  must 
run  in  to  the  servants  now  till  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  will  tell  you  some  more  stories.' 

Now  Popsey  knew  that  she  always  said  her  Catechism 
in    the   afternoon    on    Sundays,  for    mother   was    very 
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particular  about  it ;  and  she  thought  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  to  hear  the  stories  from  her  father  than  to 
say  her  lesson  to  Nurse.  But  Popsey  was  more  anxious 
now  than  ever  to  '  try  to  be  good/  so  she  said  bravely, 
'  Nurse  makes  me  say  things  to  her  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  I  don't  like  it  at  all  when  mother  isn't  there, — about 
''  My  good  child,  know  this,"  and,  "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
— "  Margery  Lilian  Geraldine  Oldfield,"  for  Nurse  says  I 
mustn't  say  ''  Popsey,"  and  I  can't  say  the  long  answers 
at  all; 

'  Are  you  called  all  that  ? '  said  father.  '  Why,  what 
a  very  big  name  for  such  a  very  little  person  !  I  think 
I  like  Popsey  better.' 

'  It  was  my  godfathers  and  my  godmothers,'  said 
Popsey. 

'  Well,  suppose  you  say  it  to  me  instead  of  Nurse  this 
afternoon — will  that  do  } ' 

Popsey's  face  shone  with  delight,  and  she  ran  away 
quite  contentedly  to  find  her  favourite  Ellen  the  house- 
maid, who  showed  her  a  charming  picture  book  ;  only  the 
lions  in  the  den  with  Daniel  were  enough  to  frighten 
anybody,  they  pranced  round  Daniel  and  opened  their 
mouths  so  very  wide,  although  it  said  in  the  reading 
underneath  the  picture  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shut 
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their  mouths.  Popsey  thought  the  picture  must  have 
been  taken  before  the  angel  came.  She  was  always 
rather  glad  to  turn  that  leaf  over  quickly,  and  come 
to  Jonah  in  a  purple  hat,  sitting  under  a  tree  that 
had  vegetable  marrows  growing  on  it,  while  in  the 
distance  the  whale  was  grinning  at  him  out  of  a  very 
blue  sea,  as  if  it  would  be  glad  to  get  at  him  again  if  it 
could. 

What  a  happy  day  it  was  altogether !  The  happiest 
thing  of  all  happened  at  dinner-time,  for  just  as  Nurse 
was  going  to  cut  up  Popsey's  dinner  and  give  her  a  fork 
and  spoon  to  eat  it  with,  a  message  came  for  her  to  go 
down  to  father  in  the  dining-room,  and  there  beside 
father  was  a  place  laid  for  somebody  else. 

'  I  want  some  one  to  keep  me  company  at  dinner, 
Popsey,'  said  father, — *  somebody  who  will  sit  up  and 
behave  like  a  grown-up  person.  Of  course,  people 
who  want  to  play  games  must  stay  in  the  nursery, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  invite  John  the  groom,  because 
he  puts  his  knife  in  his  mouth,  and  that  would  keep 
me  in  a  constant  fright.  Do  you  think  yoii  could 
stay  ? ' 

Popsey  thought  she  could. 

So  she  sat  up  like  a  brave  little  woman,  and  ate  her 
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dinner  with  a  proper  knife  and  fork  like  father  did,  and 
she  was  too  happy  to  smile,  even. 

When  dinner  was  done,  father  said,  '  I  think  you  are 
getting  old  enough  to  have  dinner  with  mother  and  me 
always,  Popsey.     Would  you  like  that  ? ' 

As  Popsey  could  not  say  how  much  she  would  like 
it,  she  just  ran  round  the  table  to  father  and  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck. 

'Very  well,  Popsey;  then  I  will  see  that  Nurse 
sends  you  down  at  luncheon-time.' 

Then  they  went  into  the  study,  and  father  helped 
Popsey  to  say  her  Catechism,  and  Popsey  attended 
very  carefully.  When  it  came  to  *  My  good  child,  know 
this,'  father  said,  'I  am  afraid  you  don't  ''know  this," 
Popsey  ? ' 

*  No.  Mother  says  that  answer,  and  I  listen,'  said 
Popsey. 

*  But  I  mean  you  don't  know  that  you  are  not  able 
to  do  these  things  of  yourself,'  said  father  gently.  '  You 
cannot  be  good  of  yourself 

'  I  couldn't  be  good  for  a  whole  week,  father,'  said 
Popsey,  looking  up  at  him. 

'  No,'  said  father,  '  I  thought  perhaps  you  couldn't. 
I  couldn't  do  it  myself     But  I  thought,  if  you  couldn't 
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be  good,  you  would  at  least  find  out  that  you  couldn't, 
and  that  Is  the  beginning  of  being  made  really  good, 
when  people  have  learnt  that  they  cannot  be  of  them- 
selves. But  people  must  find  out  that  it  Is  not  so  easy 
as  some  little  folks  think.' 

'  Why  does  the  Catechism  call  me  ''  My  good  child," 
if  I  can't  be  good  ?'  said  Popsey. 

'  It  only  means  that  you  are  trying,'  said  father. 
'  Now  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  two  little 
lambs,  and  what  they  did. 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  lambs. 
They  were  part  of  a  great  flock  of  sheep  and  lambs — 
so  many  that  I  could  not  tell  you  about  them  all,  so  I 
will  only  tell  you  about  these  two. 

'  They  fed  together  in  a  meadow,  and  nibbled  the 
grass  and  the  daisies,  and  the  larks  sang  songs  to  them, 
and  their  mothers  took  care  of  them  all  day  long. 
When  the  evening  came  they  lay  down  by  the  side  of 
their  mothers,  and  went  to  sleep,  while  the  stars  came 
out  to  watch. 

'  The  meadow  was  beautiful,  and  the  grass  was  sweet 
and  green,  and  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  very  happy 
in  it,  but  there  were  some  things  that  were  not  so 
pleasant. 
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'  There  was  a  thorny  hedge  all  round  the  field,  and 
sometimes  the  brambles  caught  at  their  wool  and  tore 
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it  out  by  handfuls.     There  was  a  deep  ditch,  too,  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  full  of  black  mud,  and  sometimes  one 
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of  them  fell  in,  and  could  not  get  out  till  the  shepherd 
missed  him  and  came  with  his  crook. 

'  Then  sometimes  the  winds  were  cold  at  night,  and 
there  were  nipping  frosts,  and  the  litde  lambs  shivered, 
although  their  woolly  coats  were  so  warm,  and  often 
the  summer  sun  made  them  pant  from  heat,  and  long 
for  a  cooler  place. 

'  Because  of  these  things  the  shepherd  was  not  going 
to  allow  his  flock  to  live  there  always. 

'  They  were  only  on  their  way  to  another  meadow, 
more  beautiful  and  sunny,  yet  more  cool  and  shady, 
where  there  were  no  brambles  or  thorns,  and  the  cold 
winds  could  not  chill  the  flock,  or  the  hot  sun  burn  them  ; 
but  the  way  was  long  for  the  flock  to  travel,  and  they 
could  never  have  found  it  unless  the  shepherd  had  gone 
too,  and  taken  the  sheep-dog,  who  was  to  take  care  of 
the  flock,  and  help  to  keep  them  straight. 

'  Some  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  a  little  afraid 
of  him,  because  he  barked  at  them,  and  drove  them 
back  whenever  he  saw  them  going  too  near  the  ditch, 
or  getting  into  any  danger  ;  but  they  all  knew  that  he 
was  their  guide,  next  to  the  shepherd  himself,  and  \i 
they  saw  any  strange  dog  coming,  or  anything  which 
frightened  them,  they  ran  to  him  at  once. 
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'  Well,  one  day  the  two  little  lambs  were  drinking 
together  out  of  a  clear  pool  in  a  corner  of  the  field. 
The  reason  that  the  pool  was  so  clear  was  that  it  was 
made  of  rain-water,  which  came  straight  down  from 
the  sky.  As  they  dipped  their  heads  down  to  the  clear 
water  they  could  see  themselves  in  the  pool,  and  as 
one  of  the  little  lambs  looked,  he  saw  that,  instead  of 
being  a  little  white  lamb,  he  was  quite  black.  This  made 
him  feel  very  sorry,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  help  it.' 

'  I  suppose  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  ditch,'  said 
Popsey. 

'  I  suppose  he  must,'  said  father.  '  But  some  little 
lambs  are  born  black,  you  know.  Well,  he  went  about 
making  a  mournful  bleat,  which  seemed  to  say  nothing 
but  ''  I  am  black,  I  am  black." 

'  The  other  little  lamb  heard  it,  and  would  not  play 
with  him,  because  he  was  proud  of  thinking  how  white 
he  was  himself. 

'  "  I  shall  certainly  become  quite  black  if  I  play  with 
you, — don't  come  rubbing  against  me ! "  said  this  little 
lamb. 

'  So  the  poor  little  black  lamb  spent  his  days  alone, 
apart  from  the  others,  and  was  very  sad,  because  he 
could  not  tell  how  to  wash  himself  clean. 
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'  The  day  came  soon  when  the  sheep  and  lambs 
were  to  go  on  their  journey  to  the  new  pasture.  The 
good  dog  ran  round  and  round  the  flock,  and  when  any 
lamb  strayed  he  went  and  fetched  It  back.  The  way 
was  not  easy,  for  often  there  were  turnings  In  the  road. 
When  the  sheep-dog  was  not  sure  which  way  the  sheep 
ought  to  go,  he  came  and  looked  up  In  his  master's  face, 
and  he  told  him. 

'  The  little  black  lamb  and  the  other  were  near 
each  other  all  the  way.  Once  they  came  to  a  dreadful 
place,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  swamp,  and  only  a 
narrow  passage  through  it,  enough  for  one  sheep  to 
pass  over  at  a  time. 

'  "  I  am  sure  to  fall  In  and  be  covered  with  mud !  " 
said  the  little  black  lamb.  "  I  shall  keep  close  to  the 
sheep-dog,  and  go  where  he  goes.  I  don't  want  to  get 
any  blacker  than  I  am  already." 

' ''  It's  easy  enough  to  get  across  it,"  said  the  other 
little  lamb.  "  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  should 
hope." 

'  So  he  trotted  along,  without  taking  any  care  where 
he  put  his  feet,  and  plump !  into  the  mud  he  went. 
The  sheep-dog  ran  and  pulled  him  out,  but  he  was  all 
over  black  slime. 
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'  Then  they  came  to  a  very  narrow  lane,  where 
thorns  and  brambles  grew  on  each  side  and  flung  them- 
selves across  the  path,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  help  being  tangled  in  them.  It  was  quite  plain  that 
not  many  people  went  down  that  lane,  only  some  few 
who  w^anted  to  gather  the  pretty  wild  roses  that  grew 
upon  the  thorny  branches,  or  the  ripe  fruits  which  they 
bore  in  autumn. 

'  A  gap  had  been  broken  through  the  hedge,  and 
most  people  went  along  by  a  broad  pleasant  grass  track 
that  was  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  although  there  was  a 
board  put  up  there  to  say,  "  Trespassers,  beware  !  " 

'"O  dear!'  bleated  the  little  black  lamb;  "I  shall 
never  get  through  here  unless  the  shepherd  and  his 
dog  help  me." 

*  Then  he  watched,  and  saw  that  the  clever  dog 
stooped  down  and  crept  under  the  thorny  branches,  or 
jumped  over  them,  instead  of  trying  to  dash  right 
through.  So  the  little  black  lamb  did  the  same,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  he  was  none  the  worse,  but  had  only 
left  a  few  tufts  of  his  wool  behind ;  for  when  the 
shepherd  saw  him  trying  so  hard,  he  took  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  over  the  most  difficult  places. 

'  "  I   should  be  ashamed  of  wanting  to  be  carried," 
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said  the  other  Httle  lamb.  So  he  ran  on  just  anyhow, 
and  the  brambles  twined  their  prickly  arms  round  and 
round  him,  and  held  him  fast.  The  rest  of  the  flock 
passed  on,  and  he  was  left,  to  cry  sadly  for  help.  If 
the  shepherd  had  not  heard  him,  and  turned  back,  he 
would  have  had  to  stay  there  for  ever. 

'  So  they  went  on.  The  little  lamb  who  knew  he 
was  black  kept  close  to  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  but 
the  other  little  lamb,  who  thought  It  was  so  easy  to  go 
right,  w^ent  more  and  more  wrong  at  each  step. 

'At  last  they  came  near  the  gates  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  going,  where  there  was  another  clear 
bright  pool  which  reflected  the  sky. 

'  There  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  to  be  washed, 
before  they  were  taken  into  the  happy  fields  beyond. 
The  two  little  lambs  were  led  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
water.  The  shepherd  took  the  little  black  lamb  and 
washed  him  clean  and  white,  and  he  passed  Into  the 
sunny,  happy  fields,  where  no  thorns  grow  nor  thistles, 
nor  any  cold  winds  blow,  nor  any  noonday  sun  burns 
hotly. 

'  But  the  other  little  lamb  said  to  himself,  "  1  don't 
want  washing  ;  I  am  not  a  dirty  black  lamb  like  that. 
I  wont  be  washed  !"  although  he  could  see,  by  looking 
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into  the  pool,  that  he  was  covered  with  mud,  and  as 
dirty  as  could  be. 

'  So  he  struggled  out  of  the  shepherd's  hands,  and 
ran  away  ever  so  far  into  a  dark  wood,  that  had  wolves 
in  it  (it  was  not  in  this  country),  and  was  quite  lost.' 

'  Why  did  not  the  shepherd  send  his  dog  after  it  ? ' 
said  Popsey. 

'  The  dog  would  not  do.  But  I  think  that  the  good 
shepherd  would  not  forget  his  little  lamb,  but  would  go 
after  it  himself;  still,  I  do  not  know  that  part  of  the 
story,  whether  that  lamb  was  ever  found  or  not.  I  hope 
he  was,  but  I  cannot  be  sure.  Now,  which  little  lamb 
do  you  want  to  be  like  ? ' 

*  The  little  one  who  knew  he  was  black,'  said 
Popsey. 

'Well,  I  did  hear  a  little  girl  saying  the  other  day, 
''Oh,  it  is  so  easy  to  be  good,"  and  "I  shouldn't  do 
this,"  and  "  I  shouldn't  do  that,"  rather  like  the  other 
little  lamb  did.  That  little  girl  got  into  all  sorts  of 
troubles,  and  I  think  it  was  because — shall  I  tell  you 
why  I  think  it  was  ? ' 

'  Yes,  father.* 

'  Well,  I  think  that  little  girl  was  looking  at  Chaffie 
on  the  swing,  instead  of  listening  to  "  My  good  child, 
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know  this — that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of 
thyself."  I  was  passing  by  the  nursery  one  day,  Popsey, 
and  I  put  my  head  in  at  the  door,  but  that  little  girl 
was  too  busy  watching  Chaffie  to  notice  it.' 

'  Did  you,  father  ?     I  never  saw  you,'  said  Popsey. 

'  I  know  you  didn't.  And  now,  just  keep  those 
little  feet  still  one  moment  longer,  and  then  they  shall 
dance  as  much  as  ever  they  like,  for  I  see  that  they 
want  to.  Listen  only  one  minute.  Little  children  are 
very  like  little  lambs.  What  is  it  you  say  every  night 
about  that  ? ' 

'Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me, 
Bless  Thy  httle  lamb  to-night,' 

said  Popsey,  folding  her  hands. 

'  That's  right.  Little  children  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  do  right,  any  more  than  lambs  can, 
without  the  Good  Shepherd  to  help  them.  They  must 
listen  to  His  voice,  which  always  speaks  in  their  hearts, 
and  never  want  to  run  away  from  Him.  If  they  run 
away,  He  will  call  louder  to  them  to  come  back;  but 
if  they  do  not  listen.  He  will  not  call  for  ever. 

'  Those  who  are  sure  it  is  not  easy  to  be  good  will 
be  the  ones  who  will  follow  Him  closest,  and  who  will 
pray  to  Him  oftenest. 
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'  He  has  given  them  a  prayer  on  purpose,  and  it  is 
not  lonor. 

'  That  prayer  is  something  Hke  the  crook  which  the 
shepherd  uses  to  draw  the  little  lamb  out  of  danger,  and 
w^e  must  use  it  very  often,  and  think  about  it  when  we 
say  it.' 

And  Popsey  did  not  say,  '  Yes,  I  shall,'  as  quickly 
as  usual ;  for  she  was  learning  to  think  it  best  not  to  be 
quite  so  sure  of  herself,  because  she  had  made  so  many 
mistakes  lately.  But  at  night  she  said  the  dear  Lord's 
Prayer  with  all  her  heart,  and  thought  about  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  His  crook  until  she  fell  asleep. 


(^ftapter    Rintft 


'Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 
Thou  art  made  so  straitly  ; 

Little  canst  thou  joy  or  do, 
Thou  who  lovest  greatly.' 

E.  B.  Browning 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HAT  a  bustle  there  was  the  next  morning ! 

Nurse  was  too  busy  packing  to  be  able  to 

speak    to    Popsey.       She    had    to    content 

herself  with  Alexandra,  who  seemed  quite 

calm  about  it  all,  and  stared  at  the  boxes  out  of  her  one 

eye  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  journeys  all  her 

life. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  then  a  sad  accident 
befell  Alexandra.  The  carriage  door  was  slammed  upon 
her,  and  all  the  bran  in  her  body  was  squeezed  down 
into  her  legs,  so  that  she  was  quite  limp  and  helpless, 
and  couldn't  sit  upright. 

But  she  was  courageous,  like  that  famous  young 
lady  of  Norway,  who  casually  sat  in  a  doorway, — 

'When  the  door  squeezed  her  flat, 
She  exclaimed,  "  What  of  that ! " ' 
M 
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She  made  no  fuss  whatever,  and  Popsey  played  at  being 
a  doctor,  wanting  Nurse's  smelHng-bottle  all  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

Father  was  to  meet  them  at  the  station,  for  he  had 
gone  on  before. 

Popsey  had  never  been  in  a  train  until  now.  She 
had  never  been  far  from  home  at  all,  and  the  carriage 
had  always  taken  her.  She  was  very  pleased  to  watch 
the  trees  and  railings  and  telegraph  posts  all  running 
races  past  the  windows,  as  if  they  wanted  to  catch  one 
another ;  and  she  liked  to  watch  the  horses  scamper 
away,  tossing  their  heads,  as  the  train  rushed  through 
their  fields,  though  some  of  them  were  used  to  it,  and 
took  hardly  any  notice. 

But  soon  she  began  to  grow  very  tired  of  the  roar 
and  rattle,  and  it  grew  dark,  so  that  she  could  not  see 
the  fields  any  longer.  Then  she  ate  some  of  the 
biscuits  which  Nurse  had  brought. 

Alexandra  was  too  poorly  to  care  for  any,  but  lay 
propped  up  in  a  corner. 

Father  was  in  the  next  carriage,  because  he  wanted 
to  smoke,  and  when  the  train  stopped  he  came  to 
the  window  to  see  how  Popsey  and  Nurse  were 
getting  on. 
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'  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  bury  Alexandra  now,'  he 
said,  as  he  looked  at  her. 

'Oh  no,  father,'  said  Popsey ;  'she  is  not  dead  yet, 
she  is  only  poorly.  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?  Would 
you  like  to  sit  up  a  little  ? ' 

But  Alexandra  only  flopped  feebly  over  on  the  other 
side. 

Father  had  offered  Popsey  a  new  dolly  if  she  would 
throw  aw^ay  Alexandra — he  said  she  wasn't  respectable  ; 
but  Popsey  clung  to  her  still.  I  suppose  she  thought 
of  the  pretty  fairy's  song  : 

•  For  old  sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world.' 

Then  the  guard  came  along  banging  the  doors,  and 
father  was  all  but  left  behind. 

Popsey  fell  asleep  soon  after,  and  dreamt  that  she  had 
wheels  to  run  on  instead  of  legs,  and  that  she  could  say 
nothing  but  '  Puff,  puff! '  as  she  went  along. 

At  last  the  train  stopped,  and  the  journey  was  over. 
Popsey  was  so  sleepy  that  her  father  had  to  carry  her 
to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting.  She  woke  up  a 
little  when  she  heard  mother's  voice  at  the  hall  door,  and 
mother  herself  took  Popsey  upstairs  and  put  her  to  bed. 
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When  she  was   in    bed,   how  sweet  it  was  to  see' 
mother's  face  bending  over  her ! 

'  It  isn't  a  dream,  I  know,'  she  said,  stretching  her 
hands  upward  to  the  face. 

*  No,  my  Httle  lammie,'  said  mother,  bending  down 
to  kiss  her. 

As  Popsey  was  falling  asleep,  she  noticed  that  the 
whole  air  was  full  of  a  strange  soft  sound ;  it  was 
something  like  the  whispering  of  the  wind  among  the 
great  pine  trees  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  home,  only  it 
came  and  went,  more  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle,  and 
it  never  stopped.  It  was  out  of  doors,  and  had  a  gentle, 
lulling  sound,  yet  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  kind 
of  tumbling,  and  next  a  quiet  hish  !  hush  ! 

The  sound  seemed  to  make  her  sleepier  and  sleepier. 
Then  came  another  sound  mixed  up  with  it.  It  made 
Popsey  sad,  for  it  was  like — oh,  so  like,  the  how-wow- 
wowl  of  the  poor  brown  doggie,  when  he  was  chained 
up  and  wanted  to  be  undone. 

Popsey  almost  began  to  ask  mother  what  it  all  was, 
but  the  how-wow-wowl  stopped,  and  left  only  the  other, 
the  cradle-song  behind,  so  Popsey  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  she  woke  in  a  great  sunny  room, 
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and  could  not  think  how  she  had  got  there  at  first.  In 
her  ears  was  the  rocking,  murmuring  sound,  and  then 
the  tumbHng  and  the  hish  !  hush  !  plainer  than  ever. 

Popsey  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window,  and  what 
a  sight  she  saw  !  The  great  blue  sea  lay  shining  in  the 
morning  sun,  stretching  away,  away  ;  the  clear  waves 
came  breaking  on  to  the  yellow  sands,  and  said  hish ! 
hush !  before  they  fell  back  again  ;  new  ones  came,  one 
after  another — there  was  no  end.  Popsey  had  never 
seen  anything  so  grand  before, — as.  Indeed,  no  one  ever 
has, — and  for  a  moment  she  was  quite  silent  from  joy 
and  awe.  And  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  why,  the 
words,  '  For  ever  and  ever.  Amen,'  came  into  her  head. 
'  I  do  believe  the  sea  is  saying  Its  prayers,  and  it  has 
come  to  the  end,'  said  the  little  child  to  herself;  but 
she  said  nothing  aloud,  for  a  thought  had  come  to  her 
which  was  too  big  for  her  head  to  hold,  and  it  only 
puzzled  her. 

So  she  was  glad  to  look  at  the  groups  of  merry 
children  who  were  already  playing  on  the  beach,  and 
digging  with  spades  or  building  sand  castles.  Then  her 
little  feet  began  to  dance  and  her  little  hands  to  clap 
themselves  together. 

'  Oh,  Nurse,'  was  all  she  said,  '  dress  me  quick !' 
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So  Nurse  was  as  quick  as  she  could  be.  She  told 
Popsey  that  some  water  from  the  blue  sea  had  been 
brought  up  for  her  bath,  and  Popsey  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  it  looked  just  like  any  other  water, 
and  not  blue  at  all  when  it  was  in  her  bath. 

'  You  will  be  able  to  bathe  in  the  sea  too,  Miss 
Popsey,'  said  Nurse,  'and  pick  up  shells  and  dig  in  the 
sand  like  the  other  children,  if  you  will  be  good  and  eat 
your  breakfast  first.' 

So  Popsey  ate  her  breakfast,  and  then  ran  down  to 
see  mother  and  father. 

'  Why,  what  a  shining  happy  little  face  ! '  said  father, 
stroking  her  fair  hair.  '  Now,  Popsey,  come  with  me  ;  I 
have  something  to  show  you  before  we  go  down  to  the 
beach.  It  is  a  present  for  you.  Run  and  get  your  hat, 
and  be  back  again  in  a  minute.  You  will  never  guess 
what  the  present  is.' 

*  Is  it  out  here,  father  ?'  said  Popsey,  when  she  came 
back,  for  father  was  opening  the  front  door. 

'  Yes,  it  is  out  here,  Popsey.     Now,  come  along.' 

They  went  through  a  large  beautiful  garden,  then 
along  a  side  path  which  led  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  Then  father  walked  up  to  the  stables  and  opened 
a  door.     As  he  was  undoing  the  fastening,  Popsey  thought 
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she  heard  a  gentle  whine  inside — a  sound  as  if  some  one 
were  in  a  hurry  for  the  door  to  be  undone.  Then  in  a 
moment,  before  Popsey  had  time  to  think,  who  should 
rush  at  her,  and  regularly  put  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
but  the  brown  doggie  ? 

He  was  wild  with  delight.  First  he  licked  Popsey's 
face  all  over,  then  he  rushed  round  her  three  times 
yelping  with  joy,  and  then  he  came  back  to  lick  it  again. 
Popsey  w^as  quite  as  glad  to  see  the  brown  doggie, 
although  she  did  not  lick  his  face  or  make  quite  so  much 
noise  ;  but  she  made  a  good  deal — as  much  as  she  could, 
perhaps. 

'  There,  Popsey,'  said  father,  when  things  were  a  little 
quiet  again,  and  the  brown  doggie  had  left  off  wagging 
his  whole  body,  and  was  trotting  along  by  their  side 
down  to  the  sea.  '  Is  that  a  nice  present  ?  Now  you  will 
have  a  playfellow.  You  will  be  able  to  go  down  and 
play  with  the  water  now  as  much  as  you  like,  and  even 
take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings  and  paddle,  too.' 

'  I  never  guessed  it  could  be  the  brown  doggie,'  said 
Popsey,  and  she  gave  a  little  run  and  a  skip. 

*  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  surprise,'  said  father.  *  John  the 
groom  brought  him  on  Saturday  evening  when  he  came 
over  with  Chestnut  and  the  other  horses      When   you 
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saw  the  empty  kennel  on  Sunday  I  should  have  liked 
to  tell  you ;  but  that  would  have  spoilt  the  surprise, 
wouldn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

*  And  that  was  why  I  wanted  to  take  him  his  supper 
that  night.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  he  snapped  and 
growled  over  his  food,  as  some  dogs  will  when  they  have 
not  been  rightly  trained  as  puppies.  If  he  had  done 
that,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  let  you  have  him  for 
your  own  doggie.  But  I  found  that  the  brown  doggie 
would  let  me  give  him  a  bone  and  then  take  it  away 
again,  and  he  only  stood  and  wagged  his  tail ;  so  then 
I  knew  that  he  had  had  a  good  master  when  he  was  a 
baby  dog.  Then  I  persuaded  Miss  Priscilla  to  coax  her 
brother  to  sell  him  to  me,  for  I  thought  they  did  not  care 
for  him  or  treat  him  properly. 

'  Last  night  I  was  obliged  to  tie  him  up  because  he 
howled  until  I  did.     Did  you  hear  him  ? ' 

Then  Popsey  remembered  that  she  had. 

'  But  I  shall  give  him  a  loose  box  in  the  stable,'  father 
went  on,  '  and  lots  of  straw,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of 
water  where  he  can  always  get  at  it.  He  can  run  about 
with  you  all  day,  or  he  can  sleep  in  the  kitchen — only 
straw  is  healthier  for  a  dog  than  sleeping  before  a  fire. 
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By  and  by  he  will  get  old  and  rheumatic,  and  then  he 
must  be  in  the  house  more.  But  I  expect  the  brown 
doggie  will  wheedle  his  w^ay  into  the  house  by  degrees, 
and  be  there  all  day,  and  all  night  too,  before  long ;  that 
is  always  what  happens  to  dogs  who  are  *'  not  allowed 
in  the  house  ;  "  '  and  father  laughed. 

When  the  brown  doggie  came  in  sight  of  the  sea  he 
thought  it  was  the  very  biggest  pond  he  had  ever  seen 
in  all  his  life.  He  stood  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
looking  first  at  it  and  then  at  Popsey's  face,  then  he 
made  a  rush  for  the  water. 

But  there  were  not  so  many  kettles  and  old  shoes  in 
it  as  he  had  hoped — indeed,  there  were  none  at  all ;  and 
he  could  not  so  much  as  dive  until  he  had  waded  and 
swum  out  for  a  long  way.  But  how  he  enjoyed  the 
bracing  salt  water,  which  bore  him  up  till  he  felt  as  light 
as  a  feather !  Then  he  played  with  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
and  pretended  to  snap  at  the  foam,  until  he  got  his  mouth 
full  of  it  and  began  to  sneeze.  He  tumbled  about  among 
the  waves  like  a  porpoise,  and  enjoyed  himself  to  his 
heart's  content. 

*  We  must  find  a  name  for  him,'  said  father.  *  What 
shall  it  be,  Popsey  ? ' 

But  Popsey  could  not  think. 
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'  There  was  a  lady  once,'  said  father,  '  who  had  a  dog 
something  Hke  this,  only  hers  had  a  white  mark  on  his 
breast ;  his  name  was  Flush,  and  she  wrote  some  pretty 
poems  about  him,  which  you  will  like  to  learn  by  heart 
some  day.     In  one  verse  she  says  about  him — 

"  Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 
Thou  art  made  so  straitly  ; 

Little  canst  thou  joy  or  do, 
Thou  who  lovest  greatly." 

'  She  meant  that  she  could  hardly  help  crying  to  think 
how  little  her  poor  doggie  could  do  for  her  although  he 
could  love  her  so  much.  Many  people  laugh  when  a 
dog  brings  them  a  stick  or  an  old  boot  and  lays  it  at 
their  feet,  looking  at  them  with  eyes  full  of  love  all  the 
while ;  but  this  sweet  lady  wanted  to  cry  and  laugh  at 
the  same  time  when  her  doggie  did  that. 

'  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Browning,  and  she  was  the 
greatest  poetess  that  we  English  people  ever  had.  I 
think  we  will  call  the  brown  doggie  *'  Flush,"  in  remem- 
brance of  her.' 

Flush  soon  learnt  to  know  his  new  name.  He  and 
Popsey  were  as  happy  as  two  creatures  could  be,  playing 
on  the  yellow  sands  beside  the  sea  that  never  was  still. 

But  Flush  found  the  big  pond  all  forlorn  without  any- 
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thing  to  fetch  out  of  it  but  the  long  bands  of  leathery 
seaweed  which  floated  on  the  top ;  so  father  cut  out  a 
big  rough  wooden  doll,  and  Flush  brought  it  proudly  out 
as  often  as  ever  Popsey  threw  it  in  for  him — and  he 
thought  he  had  saved  its  life  every  time,  most  likely. 

Nurse  stuffed  Alexandra  again  so  that  she  sat  up  as 
well  as  ever,  and  father  bought  her  a  new  head  which 
fitted  very  well.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  done  for  some  folks  that  I  know  of. 

One  day  father  said  to  Popsey,  '  You  are  as  happy  as 
you  can  possibly  be,  aren't  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  father,  I  think  I  am,  now  Alexandra  is  mended,' 
said  Popsey. 

'  What  ought  people  to  do  when  they  are  as  happy  as 
they  can  be,  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  No,  father.' 

'  Why,  I  think  they  ought  to  remember  some  one  else 
who  is  not  quite  so  happy  as  they  are,  and  try  to  please 
them.     Can  you  think  of  any  one  ? ' 

'  I  can  think  of  Winnie,'  said  Popsey,  'but  then  she 
isn't  here.' 

'  But  mother  can  write  and  ask  them  to  let  Winnie 
come  and  stay  with  you  for  a  visit.    Would  you  like  that?' 

Very  quickly    Popsey    thought    to  herself   that  she 
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would  be  happier  as  she  was,  because  it  is  so  tiresome 
always  to  have  to  give  somebody  else  half  of  everything  ; 
and  then  she  thought  of  Winnie  in  the  dull  street  looking 
at  the  houses  opposite,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  like  to  do  something  to  make  Winnie  as  happy  as 
she  was  herself. 

'  Yes,  please,  father,'  said  Popsey. 

So  Winnie  came,  and  they  were  as  happy  as  happy 
could  be.  So  was  Flush.  He  was  as  happy  as  a  king, 
and  happier,  although  there  were  no  kettles  in  the  sea. 

Cook  had  orders  to  let  Chaffie  fly  away  as  soon  as 
his  wing  was  well,  so  in  the  sunny  springtime,  one 
bright  day,  she  opened  the  cage  door,  and  he  flew  out. 

He  perched  on  a  lilac  bush  which  was  just  coming 
into  flower,  and  stuck  up  his  crest  and  fluttered  his  wings 
and  ruflled  his  throat  and  sang  a  sweet  little  song,  which 
sounded  like  *  If  youve  got  anything  to  do,  go  and  do  it ! 
If  youve  got  anything  to  do,  go  and  do  it ! ' 

He  sang  it  over  and  over  again,  because  he  did  not 
know  any  other,  till  another  little  chaffinch  heard  him, 
and  she  drooped  her  head,  and  said,  '  But  I  haven't  got 
anything  to  do.' 

'Well,  then,  come  and  help  me  make  a  little  nest,' 
said  Chaffie.     So  they  gave  each  other  a  kiss,  and  said 
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'  Tu-wheet !  very  sweet ! '  and  they  went  away  and  built 
the  very  prettiest  nest  you  ever  saw  in  your  Hfe,  in  the 
Early  Anne  tree,  and  they  hid  it  so  well  that  it  only 
looked  like  a  bit  of  the  trunk. 


IF  YOU  VE  GOT  ANYTHING  TO  DO,  GO  AND  DO  IT 


So  this  is  the  end  of  the  story.  And  if  you  wonder 
why  it  is  called  '  Nobody's  Business,'  or  if  you  think  it* 
ought  to  have  been  called  '  Popsey,'  or  '  Margery  Lilian 
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Geraldine  Oldfield,'  instead,   I  will   tell  you  the  reason 
why  it  is  called  so. 

Almost  every  little  girl  has  enough  care  taken  of  her, 
— most  little  girls  have  too  much, — and  they  don't  want 
any  one  to  be  reminded  to  look  after  them  and  give  them 
their  suppers,  and  so  on.  Besides,  they  can  ask  for  what 
they  want.  But  there  are  lots  of  poor  doggies  chained 
up  in  people's  back  yards,  or  wandering  round  people's 
front  doors,  without  any  one  to  take  much  notice  of  them 
or  their  wants.  So  why  should  not  this  story  be  called 
'  Nobody's  Business,'  just  to  remind  folks  about  their 
doggies  ? 

Aunt  Priscilla  may  chance  to  read  it,  and  if  she  does 
I  hope  she  will  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  off 
making  lists,  and  take  Chafitie's  advice,  *  If  yoicve  got 
anything  to  do,  go  and  do  it ! '  Then,  if  her  doggie  or 
anybody  else's  gets  one  extra  walk  or  a  better  supper 
because  of  this  little  story,  it  will  not  matter  much  if 
people  say,  '  What  a  stupid  name  it  has  ! ' 
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